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WAR AND PEACE QUESTIONS SUMMARIZED 


WHAT TO DO WITH HUN WAR-LORDS 


debate is going on as to the dis- - 


A LL over the world a general joint 


position that is to be made of 
Kaiser Wilhelm and the other Teu- 
ton chieftains who have plunged hu- 
manity into this abyss of trouble. Ru- 
rs have it that the ex-kaiser has 
been trying to evade his responsibili- 
; by committing * 
icide, and many 
ple believe that 
will sooner or 
iter cheat justice 
1 that way. Much 
ingenuity has been 
brought to bear for 
the purpose of 
thinking up a suit- 
ble fate for him. 
Helena is ready 

rr him, but some- 
one suggests that 
Devil’s island would 
a more appro- 
riate place for his 
exile. He is still 
enjoying the hospi- 
tality of Holland, as 
1 private “gentle- 
nan”, As he was 
not armed when he 
went across thebor- 
der the Dutch au- 
thorities strained a 
point and treated 
him only as a cas- 
ual visitor, Crown 
Prince Frederick- 
William was armed 
when he entered 
lloland and thus 
nder the neutrali- 
laws he had to 

be interned. There 
resome fine points 
of international law 
ind practice involv- 
ed in such cases, 
it it is hardly likely that the allies 
ill permit technicalities to stand in 
he way of suitable punishment for the 
‘un arch-offenders, It wouldindeed bea 
ivesty on justice if these fellows who 
itted for the war and started it and 
cried it on were to be allowed to go 
ithless when everybody else is suf- 
‘ring so much. It wouldn’t sound 
richt in history, would it? Justice 











“Frightfulness” 


Rupert of Bavaria. 


Glorious Age”. 


Sf 


Like a Stiff New Shirt, His Medals and His Boots. 
at the Left, Comes Gen. von Bulow, No. 2; Then von Mackensen, No. 3; von Moltke, 
No. 4; Then Little Crown Prince Willie, No. 5, Nicknamed the “Clown Quince”; Then 
Gen. von Francois, No. 6; Ludendorff, No. 7; von Falkenhayn, No. 8; von Einem, No. 9; 
von Beseler, No. 10; Chancellor von Bethmann-Hollweg, No. 11—the Man Who Said 
the Hague Treaty Was “Only a Scrap of Paper”; No. 12, von Heeringen; No. 13—the 
Sitting Person with the Santa Claus Whiskers, is Admiral von Tirpitz, Author of the 
Policy (He Has Now Shaved Off His Famous Whiskers, to Disguise 
Himself); No. 14 is von Hindenburg (or Hind-end-burg, as the British Call Him), the 
Wooden Idol of the Hun Invaders; No. 15, Grandpa von Haeseler; No. 16, Gen. von 
Emmich; No. 17, von Kluck; No. 18, Duke Albert of Wurttemberg; Ne. 19, Crown Prince 
The Only Good One Among Them is von Kluck, and He’s Dead; 
the Rest All Managed to Save Their Hides. 
Bill’s Behest, is Labeled “Aus Grosser Zeit”, Which Means, Freely Translated, “In the 
It Was Intended to Be Handed Down to Posterity, So That the German 
People Might Hang It Up and Worship the Robber Chiefs Who Were Their Masters. 
But, the Plans Didn’t Quite Work, and the Picture Will Tell a Vastly Different Story. 


doesn’t mean weakness or maudlin sen- 
timentality; in deciding on and execut- 
ing the penalties of the Huns it is neces- 
sary to keep in mind all the misery 
they have brought on an unoffending 
world. There is no other way to do real 
justice to those who have been victim- 
ized and martyred or to avenge their 
wrongs; the heaviest penalties that may 
be inflicted on the guilty will not go 


vided by the law is what is called “ex- 
emplary”—that is, it is designed not 
merely to make the wrongdoer suffer 
but primarily to make such an example 
of him that his fate will serve as a 
warning to others and thus good will 
result to society. Bentham, the Eng- 
lish writer, once said in this connec- 
tion: “There is not any means by which 
a given quantity of punishment can be 
rendered more ex- 








Kaiser Bill and His Gang, Ready to Plan Projects of Murder and Conquest. 
Front of Course is Bill Himself, No. 1 Always, Conspicuous in His Moustache, Starched 


far toward undoing what they have 
done. Nevertheless if we let these vil- 
lains go free we would thereby be- 
come accomplices in all their crimes; 
we would give notice to all the world 
that conquests can be planned and 
war made with impunity, and this 
would be an inducement to other war- 
lords in future to repeat these offenses. 
One of the kinds of punishment pro- 





In the Row Standing Behind, Starting 


emplary than by 
choosing it of such 
a sort as shall bear 
an analogy to the 
offenc..” W. S. Gil- 
bert, in the comic 
opera of “The Mi- 
kado”, satirizes this 
same thing when he 
says that “our ob- 
ject all sublime” is 
“to make the pun- 
ishment fit the 
crime”. Punishment 
must not only be 
sufficiently severe 
to accomplish its 
purpose but it must 
‘also, as Bentham 
and Gilbert have 
said, be appropri- 

ate. It would not 
yaar satisfy the world’s 
notion of justice to 
have the kaiser 
merely shot like a 
faithful soldier on 
duty at the front, 
or even hung like a 
murderer; the case 
seems to call for 
something, as Gil- 
bert said, “with 
boiling oil in it”— 


This Picture, Which Was Made at Kaiser “ejther boiling oilor 


melted lead.” The 
boiling oil or melt- 
ed lead may per- 
haps not have to be 
physical oil and lead; but it behooves 
the world to make such an example of 
the kaiser and his gang of 40 thieves 
that would-be imitators in all future 
time will point to their doom in fear 
and trembling and will avoid their 
ways. The kaiser’s abdication has 
been officially filed, but this only clears 
the way‘to the throne for the Crown 
Prince Frederick-William. It is report- 
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ed that the crown prince has also ab- 
dicated, but he is reported on a later 
date as saying: “I have not renounced 
anything.” The kaiser is still keeping 
up communication with Prince Henry 
and others of the Hohenzollern clan in 
Germany, by secret code, and there is 
no doubt that the Hohenzollerns would 
risk everything if there was the slight- 
est chance of springing a coup and re- 
trieving even a small fraction of their 
former power and fallen fortunes. 

Napoleon, as we know, returned from 
his first exile in Elba and made a lot 
more trouble for the world. Wilhelm 
is a close student of Napoleon and if 
the “kaiser-minded” people of Germany 
should give him the least encourage- 
ment he would be back over the border 
at a moment’s notice, to start something 
new. 

The difference between Wilhelm and 
Napoleon however is that Napoleon was 
a brave man whereas Wilhelm is a 
coward. Napoleon stood his ground al- 
ways and he took the consequences 
like a man; Wilhelm slunk away and 
took refuge behind the skirts of. little 
Holland when he saw trouble brewing. 


He is not the kind of stuff that heroes 
are made of, The German people can 
hardly have much love left for him, 
when he forsook them and left them to 
their fate, while he himself ran away 
for safety. It may be that they will 
be the ones who will try the kaiser and 
his fellow-conspirators and mete out 
their punishment. The allies may give 
them a chance to do this. 

But in any case they will be pre- 
pared to head off any “return from 
Elba” this time. It is to guard against 
all such possibilities that the allies are 
keeping large military forces still on 
hand on the German front, ready to 


‘strike a bow if it should be required. 


They know what slippery devils the 
Huns are and they will not take any 
chances with them. 


Not Immune from Punishment. 


International law does not require 
a country, as in the case of Holland, 
to deliver up political offenders who 
take refuge there. “Political” culprits 
are placed in a different class than or- 
dinary civil criminals, A man can head 
an uprising and cause the death of thou- 
sands but he can still roam the earth 
without paying any penalty provided 
he can keep out of the hands of the na- 
tion he has fought against, whereas 
if he had killed just one person in a 
private quarrel all the forces of law 
would pursue him to the ends of the 
earth and bring him to the bar of jus- 
tice. Any country in which he was 
found would hand him over on a de- 
mand of “extradition”. 

As a political refugee Wilhelm would 
be immune from extradition but if it 
can be shown that he went outside the 
province of political. or military ac- 
tivities and commited or abetted 
crimes against civil and international 
law, then Holland could be asked to 
deliver him into custody for trial and 
if she refused to yield him up, her re- 
fusal would then become a cause of 


war against her and he could be taken 
by force. 

In the frantic efforts of the Teutons 
to shift the blame for the war and the 
Hun outrages, we are learning more of 
the inside facts. The war-lords took 
the precaution to destroy all they could 
of the evidence that would incriminate 
themselves, but some traces were left 
in existence. 

The new Bavarian government has 
made revelations showing that the kai- 
ser and his Prussian henchmen delib- 
erately conspired to bring on the war 
and brought pressure to bear on Aus- 
tria and on Bavaria and the other Ger- 
man states to force them to join in the 
scheme. On some of the documents the 
kaiser had made notes in his own hand- 
writing, which shows that he knew all 
about the plot and approved of it—al- 
though he has tried to make it appear 
since that he was only an innocent tool 
in the hands of his war-lords. 

The British and French authorities 
have gone deeply into the subject and they 
have decided that the responsible Hun 
leaders can be prosecuted as criminals 
and that the doctrine which protects 
political offenders does not extend to 
them. For instance three of our presi- 
dents have been assassinated, The as- 
sassins were political offenders in one 
sense; that is, they did the crime not for 
personal profit or vengeance but for 
political purposes. But nevertheless 
they were tried and condemned and 
executed as murderers: 

Even during war if the crew of a ship 
commit acts of savagery not permitted 
by the laws of war they can be treated 
as pirates and summarily executed. 
Germany has set a pattern along this 
line during this war. She took the 
stand that merchant vessels have no 
right to be armed and that if such arm- 
ed merchant ships oppose. the Hun 
U-boats in any way or tried to escape 
from them, this put them in the class of 
pirates. Captain Fryatt, a British mar- 
iner, was taken prisoner by the Ger- 
mans and was actually executed on that 
pretext; and yet the only offense he 
had committed was to carry out his 
orders and do all he could to prevent 
his vessel from being destroyed by the 
Huns, 

During our Civil war the Confeder- 
ates put Andersonville prison in charge 
of Henry Wierz. Wierz was a fiend and 
he went far out of his way to impose 
cruelties on the thousands. of Union 
prisoners who were placed in _ his 
charge. He was not an American but 
was himself a German officer who had 
offered his sword to the Confederacy. 
The Confederates evidently could not 
find one of their own men who was 
enough of a villain to carry out this 
dirty work and they had to make use 
of this Hun. 

When the war was over, Jeff Davis 
was never “hanged to a sour apple 
tree”, as had been threatened, but was 
allowed to go his way in peace for it 
was recognized that he was a political 
offender and not a common murderer. 
But Wierz was arrested, tried, convicted 
and hanged at Washington, for having 


“maliciously, willfully and traitorously 
conspired to injure the health and de- 
stroy the lives of Union prisoners and 
committed murder in violation of the 
laws of war.” 


God moves in mysterious ways, and 
it would seem that the example of this 
Hun Wierz might serve as a precedent 
for determining the fate of his succes- 
sors of this war. The bombing of Eng- 
lish villages and the killing of hundreds 
of non-combatant citizens — main) 
women and children—is enough of an 
offense to warrant the holding of th 
kaiser for murder. For that matter lh: 
was formally indicted in Ireland in 
connection with the torpedoing of pas 
senger vessels and the sinking of boats 
loaded with survivors. 


France has a formal charge of th: 
same sort against the kaiser for the at- 
tack on the British passenger vesse! 
Sussex, on which some French people 
were killed. President Wilson early in 
the war warned the Germans that the) 
would be held to “strict accountabili- 
ty” for taking American lives, and this 
country has good ground for joining in 
the proceedings. 

The French government has served 
notice that it will hold the Hun of- 
ficers personally responsible for doing 
or inviting criminal acts against French 
prisoners and French people in the re- 
gion that was so long occupied by the 
German armies. Premier Lloyd-George 
of England says: “The kaiser must be 
prosecuted... The war was a crime. 
Who can doubt it? Is no-one respon- 
sible; is no-one to be called to account: 
is there to be no punishment? Surely 
that is neither God’s justice nor man’s.” 
The offenders, from the crowned heads 
down, will be tried by an internation- 
al court, he declares, 


Sir Auckland Geddes, a high British 
authority, says: “Men guilty of unspeak- 
able atrocities on our prisoners and on 
the civilian inhabitants of the invaded 
lands must stand trial and if they are 
condemned they must suffer death.” 
Sir F. E. Smith, the British attorney- 
general, says that the war cabinet has 
unanimously decided to demand the ex- 
tradition of the kaiser for trial. Her- 
bert Asquith, former prime minister, 
has joined those who say that the kai- 
ser and the other persons responsible 
for the war shall be punished. 


Even our churches are making simi- 
lar demands. The Presbyterians of the 
Cleveland presbytery adopted a resolu- 
tion as follows and sent it to the presi- 
dent: “In view of the awful atrocities 
committed by the kaiser and his mili- 
tary cohorts, we insist that they be 
tried before a court of justice and pun- 
ished for their crimes before peace 
terms are signed.” 

The W. C. T. U. at a session just held 
in Chicago started a petition which is 
intended to be signed by six million 
women throughout the country. It 
calls for the punshment of the Hun offi- 
cials who were responsible for the mis- 
treatment of French and Belgian wom- 
en and girls in the occupied districts, 
and for measures to be included in the 
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yeace treaty which will head off such 
utrages in future. 


U. S. Troops on the Rhine. 


Nobody would have believed it if it 
had been predicted that our boys would 
be out of the trenches by Christmas 
ind actually in possession of cities and 
fortresses on “the Rhine, the Rhine, the 
German Rhine.” But actual history is 
now beating fiction and romance all 
hollow, and it is even giving prophesy 
. hard run, 

Our troops, continuing at a leisurely 
rate of a few miles a day, have complet- 
ed their journey down the valley of the 
Mosselle and established themselves in 
force at Coblenz, the city of 35,000 peo- 
ple on the Rhine at the mouth of the 
Moselle. They even hurried along in 
order to take control of that city at the 
request of the German mayor, who was 
ifraid that the “reds” or other disciples 
f violence would break loose and 
oot the place. 

The American authorities have re- 
used to give any recognition to the 
soviet elements in the occupied region. 
They are keeping the old local author- 
ities in control and are interfering as 
little as possible with the local rules 
and customs. People are required to 
give up all firearms and if they are 
suspected of concealing them their 
houses are liable to search. 

The Germans had feared that the 
Americans would impose harsh terms 
on them. Gen, Pershing however reas- 
sured them by a proclamation declaring 
that “no law-abiding person need have 
any fear.” The proclamation went on 
to say: “The American army is not 
come to make war on a civilian popula- 
tion. All persons who, with honest sub- 
mission, act peacefully and obey the 
rules laid down by the military au- 
thorities will be protected in their per- 
sons, homes, religion and property.) All 
others will be brought within the rule 
with firmness, vigor and promptness. 


“The American army will govern in 
strict accordance with international 
law and the rules and customs of war 
sanctioned by the civilized world. In- 
habitants on their part must absolutely 
abstain in word and deed from every 
act of hostility or impediment of any 
kind toward the American forces. It 
is your duty now to devote yourselves 
to the orderly and obedient conduct of 
your private lives and affairs, the re- 
establishment of normal conditions in 
schools, churches, hospitals and charit- 
able institutions and resumption of 
your local civil life. 

“You will be unobstructed, but on the 
contrary will be encouraged and pro- 
tected in those pursuits. So far as your 
attitude and conduct make it possible 
local courts, governing bodies and in- 
stitutions will be continued in opera- 
tion under supervision of American au- 
thorities. Except where they affect the 
rights and security of the American ar- 
my, your present laws and regulations 
will remain undisturbed and in force. 
Every violation of the laws of war, ev- 
ery act offering hostility or violence 


and every disobedience of the rules 
laid down by military authority will be 
punished with the utmost vigor.” 

Just across the Rhine from Coblenz 
is the German fortress of Ehrenbreit- 
stein, which crowns a great rocky 
prominence that rises nearly 400 feet 
above the river and which is inaccesi- 
ble on three sides. This great fort was 
built a century ago at a cost of $6,000,- 
000 and it has been greatly strength- 
ened since then. 


Famous Fort in Our Hands. 


From 15,000 to 100,000 men are said 
to have been kept there by the Germans 
during this war. There was storage 
room for provisions to last an army of 
50,000 for a year—but as it turned out 
the Germans never had any use for 
all this preparedness after all. Their 
boasted impregnable Ehrenbreitstein 
has surrendered without firing a shot 
and the allied invaders are now in pos- 
session of it. 

Though Ehrenbreitstein is on the east 
side of the river it is included in the 
30-kilometer zone from the Coblenz 
bridgehead provided for under the 
armistice terms. There are four bridges 
at Coblenz. Our troops are also pres-, 
ent along the Rhine at Rolandseck, 
Mayence and other points. 

The main body of the French army 
of occupation has its headquarters at 
Mayence, which is the southermost of 
the three crossing places of the Rhine 
held by the allies. The British are in 
control at Cologne, which is the north- 
ernmost of the crossings. 

The mayor of Cologne also got scared 
at his own people and sent a whining 
appeal to the British to hurry up and 
occupy the city so as to put a stop to 
the rioting and pillage that were going 
on after the German troops had left. 
The British told the mayor that this 
looting and lawlessness was just what 
the people of the Hun-occupied regions 
had had to stand for four years, and 
it was a pity if the Germans couldn’t 
stand it for a few hours. The mayor 
replied that he expected the British to 
do better than the Huns had done. 


(You ARE GOING 
20n A LONG JovRNey 


AND You'Lt NEVER 
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THE FORTUNE-TELLER. 
The Nemesis of Fate Foresees a Bad Fu- 
ture for Kaiser Bill. He and His Gang 
Have Had Their “Day” of Conquest and 
Now They Are to Have Their Day of Reck- 
oning.—Cartoon Issued by Satterfield Syn- 
dicate. 


The Belgians when they moved for- 
ward into German territory adopted 
the appropriate policy of enforcing ex- 
actly the same regulations on the Ger- 
man inhabitants that the Hun invaders 
had enforced on the Belgian inhabit- 
ants. For instance the people must of- 
fer no disrespect to the Belgian troops 
and they must take off their hats to 
officers in the street. All hotels, res- 
taurants, theaters, etc., must close, un- 
less kept open by the military authori- 
ties. People must not go out of their 
houses from nine at night till seven in 
the morning. Shops and streets must 
be kept lighted all night. No vehicles 
must be taken through the streets, and 
no German uniforms must be worn or 
arms carried or kept. 

From the way the German people are 
squealing, it is evident that they do 
not realize what the people have suffer- 
ed in the countries that their war-lords 
have made war on. It was the boast of 
these war-lords that Germany had not 
been invaded and that the German 
wars had always been carried on on 
the territory of others. It is: disap- 
pointing that.the fighting was not con- 
tinud to a point where the German peo- 
ple themselves would have had to feel 
the edge of the invader’s sword and 
suffer the other miseries of war. 

Now the German leaders are still 
making bland statements to the effect 
that fhe German army was “unbeaten” 
and that it retired merely ‘Susanes Ger- 
many was abandoned by her allies, If 
these leaders were once allowed to gain 
any hold they would still be able to 
make the German people believe that 
Germany had really won the war and 
that the allies had got the worst of it. 

The peace conference in Paris will 
soon get down to business and we shall 
know more about the actual peace 
terms the Germans will have to meet. 
Though they have not had to suffer to 
the full extent from the actual warfare, 
they are going to have plenty of time 
to look back on the wrongs they have 
helped to do, and they will have to 
labor many a year to help pay the cost 
of their spree. 

The friends of Germany keep trying 
to make it appear that she is bankrupt 
and-that it would not do to saddle her 
with a war indemnity. However, the 
allies know very well that Germany is 
still rich and that she has abundant 
visible resources to pay a good stiff in- 
demnity—if not in spot cash at least in 
work and products. 

She and her allies will robably be 
made to pay pretty well up to the limit 
of their capacity—and they will not 
be the ones to judge what that capacity 
for payment is. The bill will be present- 
ed to them, they will be given a long 
period of years—say half a century or 
a century—to pay it, and arranging 
for them to pay the interest and part 
of the debt each year, they could car- 
ry a very big indemnity. If they refuse 
to pay it their territory will be taken 
just as under a mortgage. They can 
take their choice, and what more could 
they ask? 
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THE ESSENCE OF CURRENT AIRS 


ASummaty for Busy Readers, of the Significant Doings and Discussions of the Day 








Adjusting to After-War Conditions. 


AR has been costly, and peace 
VV is going to be costly. Mil- 
lions of men have been tak- 
en out of productive industries and 
thrown into the fighting lines or into 
war work. All activities have had to 
be directed toward winning the war. 
Now peace has come so suddenly that 
no-one is prepared for it. 

All the military authorities insisted 
that the war was going to last for a 
year to five years longer and all plans 
were made on that basis. If anyone 
had had the hardihood to say that 
peace would come during this year 
1918 he would have been sent to an 
insane asylum or arrested under the 
espionage laws. 

It was necessary for those in com- 
mand to keep on the safe side and take 
no chances; if they had become over- 
confident or had relaxed their efforts 
or had talked of peace, it would have 
been fatal to the allied cause. The only 
thing to do was to go ahead at the 
highest speed, under full steam. 

When a heavy train is going 60 
miles an hour it can’t be stopped in- 
stantly; if that were done it would 
cause a smash-up. And it’s the same 
way with this war business. The slow- 
ing-down must be gradual if destructive 
bumps are to be avoided. 
must keep cool and attend to business 
and then things will come back to nor- 
mal and be all right; but any reckless- 
ness will cause disaster. 

There are many problems which 
must now be faced and solved; it will 
not be possible to do justice to all con- 
cerned in every case and there will 
be a good deal of dissatisfaction at 
best. The women have done their part 
and more than their part in this war. 
To a large extent they have taken the 
places of the men in carrying on the 
ordinary work. 

In Cleveland for instance 150 women 
have been employed as street-car con- 
ductors and they have demonstrated 
their ability to fill the bill. The men 
who have warked as car conductors 
have always complained at this work 
and have gone on a strike every little 
while, thus holding up the service and 
punishing the public. The women have 
a keener sense of duty and they stick 
to their posts. 

But now that the women want to 
keep at this work and have shown 
themselves capable and obliging, the 
men have decided that they must take 
the jobs away from them. So a strike 
was resorted to—the bludgeon which 
is used for the purpose of smashing 
the long-suffering public and making it 
yield to violence. 

And the government, through the 
war labor board, inquired into the 
case and decided that the women must 
go and that the men should have the 


Everybody - 


jobs. The National Women’s Trade 
Union League is up in arms on the 
subject. Mrs. Raymond Robins, the 
president, has issued notice that the 
League will back up the Cleveland con- 
ductresses in their “fight for the right 
to work” and that a test case will be 
made of the matter. “We call upon all 
the women of the country to join us”, 
she says. 

Conditions in the labor field have 
suddenly reversed themselves. As long 
as the war activities were going on full 
blast there was a shortage of labor in 
every direction, but now there are more 
workers than there are jobs. But peo- 
ple have got used to drawing extrava- 
gant wages for doing little work and 
they are not willing to settle down and 
accept wages based on their legitimate 
earning power. So they are waiting 
for “something better to turn up” and 
meantime many of them are doing 
nothing and earning nothing. 

The soldiers are being brought back 
from France now in a big stream. They 
will be gradually discharged and re- 
turned to civil life, and this will also 
be the case with most of those in the 
numerous training camps in this coun- 
try. Our shipbuilding program is go- 
ing right ahead and some 200,000 ex- 
soldiers can be used in the shipyards 
and on our merchant vessels, it is 
stated. 

Even since the armistice was declar- 
ed, our government has continued to 
boost wages in shipyards and other 
plants, on the doctrine that the cost 
of living is so high that this is neces- 
sary. The “experts” have figured out to 
a cent just how much an industrial 
worker must have to live on. 

Chairman Walsh of the labor béard 
decided in the case of the New York 
printing-press feeders who went on a 
strike, that “$34.80 is necessary to sup- 
port a family in health and comfort 
and any wage less than that is penaliz- 
ing the worker’s family for the benefit 
of ‘his employer or the general public.” 
Walsh is a bolshevik; he is now out of 
the labor board, and is traveling about 
the country as a labor agitator. 

It can readily be seen that if ordinary 
workers have to have $34.80 a week, 
the cost of living is going to keep going 
right on up, for it means that as long 
as city wages are maintained on such 
an exorbitant scale it will be impossi- 
ble to induce men to work on the farms 
and produce the foodstuffs. The bol- 
shevik agitators think only of the or- 
ganized city workers and they care 
nothing about the people in the coun- 
try who form the real backbone of the 
nation and who are expected to work 
early and late, for little or nothing. 

Also, while boys and girls on the 
farm have to work hard, the laws in the 
industrial districts prohibit them from 
working. The ostensible reason is 


that the children should be in school, 
but the main stimulating reason is 
that this cheap child labor competes 
too much with men’s labor and tends 
to keep wages down. Our government 
has been one of the worst offenders 
and it has not hesitated to employ boys 
and girls under the legal age. The sen- 
ate and house themselves break the 
child-labor laws, by employing young 
boys as pages. 

The government authorities have for- 
bidden large employers to discharge 
eniployees or reduce wages without 
first getting permission from the un- 
ions. The government, in its compact 
with organized labor, agreed to recog- 
nize the unions and back them up, and 
this unionization issue has come up in 
many places. For instance Milton 
Stock, who was formerly a ball-player 
in the Philadelphia National team, was 
working in a shipyard at Mobile, Ala. 
He refused to join the union and when 
the shipbuilding company refused to 
discharge him on that account, 1200 
union workers went on a strike and 
put a stop to all government work. 

At the great steel plant at Sparrows 
Point, Md., a similar case was present- 
ed. There 8,000 union men struck be- 
cause one non-union man had not been 
discharged. The arbifrators there de- 
cided that the non-union man must be 
discharged and the strikers should be 
paid for their time while idle. 

President Gompers of the Federation 
of Labor sees the danger that may re- 
sult from such high-handed action on 
the part of union ‘workers and he 
warns them against “clutching at the 
shadow and losing all.” These union 
workers back home have been making 
as much in two days as a soldier gets 
in a month, and doing it without risk 
to their life. 

Now, if the millions of soldiers on re- 

turning home, after being forced to 
work 16 hours a day, find that these 
high-paid workers in the war indus- 
tries are selfish and want to “hog it”, 
the result will be that they will make 
their power felt and will take the jobs 
themselves and wipe out the unions. 
The abler labor leaders see this dan- 
ger, but the bolshevik elements can 
only see as far as the end of their 
nose and they are urging the workers 
to grab everything in sight. 

The big employers also recognize the 
dangers ahead and they are taking a 
patriotic stand. C. M. Schwab, who has 
just resigned as manager of the ship- 
ping corporation and resumed his work 
as head of the steel trust, has come 
out on a very broad platform—such a 
broad platform in fact that he has been 
suggested as presidential candidate 
on the Republican ticket in 1920. 

He says that “a wonderful change has 
taken place in American ideals and the 
big man of the future in this country 
will be the one who gives the g eatest 
service to his fellows.” He appeals to 
business men and all employers to be 
generous to labor—to treat the workers 
as human beings and friends, to meet 
them half way and to give them the 
largest possible share in the fruits of 
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industry. “Autocracy in labor and in 
capital is dead”, he declares, He pro- 
tests, however, against the present sys- 
tem whereby “walking delegates from 
Kamehatka try to dictate how I shall 
run my business in Bethlehem, Pa.” 
“This is the day of democracies, the 
day of tolerance, of adjustment and 
readjustment,” he says. 

Steel is known as “the barometer of 
trade” and everybody is watching to 
see what course steel prices will take. 
As long as steel remains costly, every- 
thing else will be high, but as steel 
comes down, other things will come 
down in sympathy with it. 

The embargoes on steel products are 
now being lifted and the market is 
again open. Competition will soon be- 
gin to get in its good work and prices 
are bound to tend downward, no mat- 
ter how much the schemers and profi- 
teers may try to hold them up. 

The steelmakers have issued notice 
that they will grant gradual reductions 
in price. E, H, Gary, chairman of the 
steel trust, urges however that wages 
shall not be reduced for a while. He 
says that if the workers are treated 
liberally they will stand by the em- 
ployers and see that they get fair treat- 
ment in return. And if both employers 
and workers do their part and co-oper- 
ate, “fhe next five years will be the 
most progressive and successful in our 
history,” he thinks. 

In many cases people who are being 
dropped from war work are placed in 
a hard situation, They had been get- 
ting high wages and they had spent 
freely, on the expectation that the war 
would continue for months to come. 
Now they are left stranded high and 
dry, Thousands are being discharged 
from government work at Washington, 
and there is some talk in congress of 
furnishing them with free tickets to 
take them back home. 

Many of the discharged soldiers, after 
sacrificing everything for their coun- 
try, are returning home only to find 
their places filled and those who are 
being held in the military service are 
also excited because they fear that 
when the time comes for them to come 
back home, all the good jobs, will be 
taken. 

There is of course plenty of work 
for everybody, but it is not everybody 
who has the faculty of finding work 
or doing it. There is a grand scheme 
on foot for getting the soldiers to take 
up wild lands and go to farming, but 
anyone who knows the work, experi- 
ence, patience and capital that are. re- 
quired to turn wild lands into produc- 
tive farms realizes that this scheme 
will prove a delusion unless radical 
measures are taken to make it interest- 
ing and safe for those who undertake it. 

When day laborers are paid $4 to $10 
or more for a short day on city jobs it 
is hardly to be expected that soldiers 
will be content to go back on farms 
and work long hours without any as- 
surance that they will even be able to 
make a bare living. : 

If farm products were produced with 
labor costing what city and factory la- 


bor costs today, the industrial workers 
would have to pay many times what they 
now have to pay for foodstuffs. They 
expect the farmers to produce food for 
them on a starvation basis, and still 
draw wages for themselves which are 
far beyond anything the farmers can 
hope for, 

The farmers will of course have to 
cheapen their methods of production, 
by the adoption of machinery, etc. The 
Same amount of human work must be 
made to yield more product, just as in 
the factories. It is the use of labor- 
saving machinery and methods that has 
enabled the factories to pay such high 
wages to labor and still keep the prices 
= their products down to a reasonable 

asis, 





Returning Yanks to Civil Life. 


As all the world knows, our soldiers 
have done efficiently the work they 
were expected to do and more; it was 
their help that enabled the allies to 
check the Huns who were exulting in 
anticipation of the victory which they 
believed near, turn them back and hur- 
ry them with enormous losses faster 
and faster toward Hunland, compelling 
them finally to sue for a let-up and 
accept drastic, rigorous terms dictated 
by the allies, thus in effect surrender- 
ing unconditionally. 

Now that the big job is done plans 
have been worked out for getting the 
boys out of the army where they are 
no longer needed and returning them 
to civil life where there is much need 
of their services. These plans are al- 
ready being carried out; some soldiers 
have returned to their homes and oth- 
ers are either on their way from the 
war zone and home camps or will start 
some time within the next several 
months, 

Army officers estimate that during 
December men will be mustered out 
at the rate of 32,000 daily and that by 
the beginning of the new year 1,200,000 
will have been returned to civil life. 
After the first of the year, it is ex- 
pected, the rate of mustering out will 
be in the neighborhood of 5,000 daily. 

It is conservatively estimated that 
if there were no police duty to be per- 
formed in Europe and all of the Amer- 
ican troops could be spared at once 
eight or perhaps 10 months would 
elapse before the last man could be 
returned to America. 

By spring, it is said, the whole na- 
tional army except such units as may 
be needed for police duty in Europe 
probably will have disappeared. As 
the men are entitled to wear their uni- 
forms for only three months after leav- 
ing the service, the uniformed soldier 
will at length nearly disappear though 
of course some of the men will elect 
to remain with the regular army and 
these will retain the habiliments of 
their calling. ’ 

Orders have been issued so far for 
the demobilization of some 695,000 men 
in camps and cantonments here ir 
America and several thousand of these 
have already been discharged. It is 
estimated that with facilities now avail- 






able, 150,000 to 175,000 men will be 
brought from Europe in the current 
month, By using naval vessels and 
cargo carriers in addition to transports 
it is believed that in time they can be 
returned at the rate of about 300,000 a 
month. 

The first large body to get back from 
overseas service consisted of several 
thousand members of the air service 
who had been stationed in England. 
Several thousand more of these men 
have started or are about to start. Con- 
struction work of all kinds for the U. 
S. army abroad has been stopped and 
contracts and deliveries have been can- 
celed whére possible. The men who 
were engaged at such work and other 
activities which have stopped have al- 
ready started homeward or will do so 
shortly. 

The first to leave the war zone were 
the sick and convalescent soldiers 
whose physical condition was such as 
to permit their being moved, The plans 
call for divisions which have been 
greatly cut down in numbers by re- 
placement drafts to be among the first 
contingents to return to the homeland. 

Numerous difficult problems confront 
the American military authorities in 
France, chief among them being that 
of land transport to the seaports be- 
cause the distribution of food, fuel and 
other commodities required by the, 
French in winter taxes the French 
railroad equipment severely. 

Boston, New York, Newport News, 
Va., and Charleston, S. C., have been 
chosen as ports of debarkation in this 
country. These ports were selected 
because they are equipped to handle 
transports and men and because they 
are more or less directly connected by 
ramifying railroad lines with all parts 
of the country inland, An effort will be 
made to load the ships as far as possible 
with men whose homes are most con- 
venient to the port for which each ves- 
sel is bound. Thus, it is hoped, cross 
carrying and disruption of normal traf- 
fic will be avoided, 

Ships now being built and others 
which will be launched after them 
will become available for this work and 
plans are being considered for pressing 
into the service a number of German 
ships now lying idle in German har- 
bors, 

In some instances, it is reported, dis- 
charged soldiers have been soliciting 
financial assistance from civilians, rep- 
resenting that the government had 
turned them out of the army without 
any provision for their return home. 
This is a deliberate misrepresentation; 
on being discharged the men are paid 
in full and are paid traveling expenses 
at the rate of three and a half cents a 
mile to their homes. As they enjoy a 
special reduced rate of two cents a 
mile, this allows them an additional 
margin to be used in paying for meals, 
sleeping accomodations, etc. 


Boycotting Hun Goods. 


A wide campaign is being conducted 
in North and South America by the 
American Defense Society to boycott 
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German goods whenever they are 
placed on the market. Germany’s war 
was openly and avowedly a commer- 
cial war, the society declares. Her 
submarine campaign was carried on for 
the purpose of diminishing the gross 
amount of world tonnage, She devas- 
tated northern France and Belgium, de- 
ported their skilled workers and took 
away their machinery so that they will 
not be able to compete with her com- 
mercially for nearly 100 years. Even 
though she be compelled to pay large 
indemnities Germany will be in a bet- 
ter position commercially in the after- 
war period than either England, France 
or Belgium, it is stated, 

The society believes that America 
should “stand out for the rehabilitation 
by Germany’s workmen of France, Bel- 
gium and other lands she has destroy- 
ed” and argues that Germany’s machin- 
ery must be taken to replace that de- 
stroyed. In a statement outlining the 
necessity for these steps in self-defense 
C. S$. Davison, chairman of the board 
of trustees of the society says: 

“In the last analysis the real ground 
for this campaign is self-defense. When- 
ever a German article is bought by an 
American a certain percentage of its 
cost goes as a tax into the Prussian war 
chest, there to be used for manufactur- 
ing cannon and shells and the whole 
cost of the article is taken out of Amer- 
‘ican workmen’s pockets. The most ef- 
fective method of weakening the power 
of the Germans is not to-do business 
with them.” 

The pledge for which 20,000,000 sig- 
natures are sought reads as follows: 
“That I may not directly contribute 
financial aid to the German military pol- 
icy with its disregard of international 
law, its attacks on unfortified towns, 
its massacres of the innocent and the 
helpless, its enslavement of peoples, its 
use of poison gas and flames, its ignor- 
ing the Red Cross badge, its bombing 
hospitals, and its torpedoing defense- 
less merchant ships, I pledge myself 
never to biry any article made in Ger- 
many.” 


Glass of Va., New Treasury Head. 


In consequence of the resignation of 
Secretary of the Treasury McAdoo the 
president appointed as his successor 
Carter Glass, representative in congress 
from the Lynchburg, Va2., district. The 
senate confirmed the appointment with- 
out delay, as it is a matter of courtesy 
to do this where members of congress 
are nominated, 

Mr, Glass is a man of ability and ex- 
perience. He has served 18 years in 
congress and was just elected for an- 
other term, and before he came to con- 
gress he was in the state senate. He is 
60: years old. He has tWo sons in the 
army, who have seen service in France. 
He is a newspaper man and he owns 
the two daily papers of his home city 
of Lynchburg. 

He has long been a member of the 
house committee on banks and banking 
and for six years has been chairman of 
that committee. As such he had a 


leading part in the shaping of most of 
the financial legislation of recent years, 
including the far-reaching and highly 
successful federal reserve act, 

He has been one of the foremost de- 
fenders of the Wilson administration 
in congress, He says he will continue 
the McAdoo policies and will be sat- 
isfied if he makes as good a record as 
Secretary McAdoo, whose retirement he 
declares to be “a national misfortune.” 

President Wilson put the railroads 
in charge of Secretary McAdoo and 
made him director-general. It is ob- 
vious however that the duties of sec- 
retary of the treasury and those of di- 
rector-general of railroads combined 
are more than any one human being 
can be expected to fulfill properly, and 
so hereafter the two offices will be sep- 
arated, 

Mr. McAdoo consented to continue as 
director-general of railroads until the 
end of the year, so as to wind things up 
and allow time for his successor to be 
decided on. But as his salary as sec- 
retary of the treasury was cut off when 
he was succeeded by Mr. Glass, Dec. 
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16, he will serve for the remaining two 
weeks of the year without any salary. 
The laws forbid anyone’s serving the 
government officially without: salary, 
but this has been got round in numer- 
ous cases by paying officials at the rate 
of $1 a year and it is presumed that Mr. 
McAdoo will receive pay on some such 
nominal basis, to take the curse off, 

Secretary McAdoo before retiring 
sent to congress the estimates of gov- 
ernment ‘requirements for the fiscal 
year 1920, beginning July 1 next. These 
estimates make a total of about $7,500,- 
000,000, of which over two-thirds will 
go to the war and navy departments. 

Our demagog politicians used to howl 
at our national debt of only a billion 
dollars, but the little item of interest 
alone for the next year will come to 
nearly a billion. The shipping board 
wants half a billion for building more 
ships. The war department asks two 
and a half billions for bringing the 
troops home and carrying on the gen- 
eral army. operations, building forts, 
etc., and the navy department wants a 
similar sum, 

The air service is now another mouth 
to feed, and it.calls for $150,000,000. 
The department of agriculture wants 
about $60,000,000, of which half would 
go for fighting plant and animal dis- 
eaSes, etc. To get ready for the census 
of 1920, an item of $20,000,000 is in- 














cluded, and the tariff commission 
thinks it can get rid of $400,000. 

Everybody seems to be asking plenty 
while the asking is good. Congress, 
however, will have something to sa\ 
on the subject. Of course the peop! 
are only interested in an indirect an 
theoretical way, as all they have to do 
is to pay the taxes and foot the bills. 
Even the huge sum proposed is, how- 
ever, a great reduction from the present 
year, when the appropriations will to- 
tal over 24 billions and the actual ex- 
penditures will be about 18 billions or 
18 times what they were in the halcyon 
days before the war. 

Uncle Sam set a high record for 
spending during November, when he 
paid out just a trifle less than two bil- 
lions. These big figures are partly the 
result of the government’s paying lump 
sums to settle war contracts which 
were canceled as a result of the coming 
of peace. Thus though the present 
payments seem excessive, they will re- 
sult in reducing the war cost in the end. 

This country is still loaning money 
to the allies, and it is likely that this 
policy will be continued more or less, 
as it will be necessary to help our 
friends tide over their difficulties. Our 
expenditures for the war both in blood 
and treasure are still small compared 
to theirs, in proportion to resources, 


hi NEWSPAPER. VIEWS i 


Hartford Courant—What does Carranza 
think now of his friend the kaiser? The 
president of Mexico is doubtless a shrewd 
old guy, or he would not have been able 
to keep his position so long, but as a 
picker of winners he is a failure. 








Toronto Mail and Empire.—This is a 
“peace by understanding,” as Prince Max 
demanded, for everyone understands it. 
Equally it is a “peace of justice.” In fact, 
it is any kind of peace but a “peace without 
victory.” 


New York Sun.—Put briefly, the great 
effort of the authorities is.to prevent de- 
mobilization from bringing on demoraliza- 
tion, 


New York Commercial.—After the revo- 
lution Russian factory workers demanded 
and were awarded enormous wages, but 
the factories were forced to close because 
the farmers would not exchange their prod- 
ucts for manufactures at such inflated 
prices. This’ should furnish food for 
thought in this country. 


New York Sun.—Germany howls like a 
whipped cur, cringes before its conquer- 
ors, weeps crocodile tears, begs, whines; 
all the yellow all the aniline dye works in 
all of Germany ever turned out ‘couldn’t 
make her yellower. 


I could never understand how religious 
men come to put so great weight upon 
those points of belief which men have nev- 
er agreed in and so little upon those of 
virtue and morality in which they have 
hardly ever disagreed —Temple. 


Thousands government jobs open to teach- 
ers. Salaries $1100 to $1800. Write Frank- 
lin Institute, Dept. A84, Rochester, N. Y., 
for free list positions open.—Advt. 
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@ NEWS NOTES 





Difficulties Accompany Early Dismissals, 
As the result of the cessation of war ac- 
tivities government work in the various de- 
partments at Washington is relaxing and 
large numbers of employees called here to 
fill temporary positions are being dismiss- 
ed. Up to the time the armistice was sign- 
ed no let-up in war preparations was per- 
mitted. New positions kept opening up and 
people from all parts of the country were 
continually coming to Washington to fill 
them. The war workers who are now being 
discharged are among those last employed; 
some had only been in Washington a 
month when they received their dismissal. 
Many of these people—most of whom are 
women—came long distances and asa result 
of losing their positions so early some have 
suffered the humiliating experience of be- 
ing stranded in a strange city without 
funds. The National Trade Woman’s Un- 
ion League has taken the matter up and is 
endeavoring to have measures adopted 
whereby the government will give at least 
a two weeks’ notice before dismissing war 
workers and also pay their railroad ex- 
penses home. Bernard Baruch, chairman 
of the war industries board, who has made 
so much money out of the war that he can 
afford to be liberal, has offered to provide 
out of his own pocket means of transpor- 
tation home for the women employees of 
the board who are not residents of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. The league resents this 
action as “a reproach to the government 
and an indignity to the women it has em- 
ployed.” No woman, the league declares, 
“should be put in the position of receiving 
as a personal gratuity the financial assist- 
ance of a government official or any other 
individual.” 





Reported Imaginary U-Boat Activities. 
Charles Olsen, a seaman, was declared 
guilty of espionage by a court the other 
day when it was found he had made false 
statements to naval authorities of U-boat 
operations. Olsen declared that a ship, 
the Mabel Brown, which he commanded, 
had been torpedoed and sunk off the coast 
of Rhode Island. This statement, it was 
found, was entirely false, there being, 
moreover, no vessel by the name of Mabel 
Brown. Olsen’s deception was considered 
an endeavor to divert the attention of au- 
thorities from important clues to parts of 
the ocean where no submarines were oper- 
ating. 





Changing Industries to Peace Basis, As 
fast as conditions permit restrictions 
against non-war construction and manu- 
facturing are being modified. The war in- 
dustries board has announced that all in- 
dustries that had their output curtailed 
during the war may now increase their 
productions 50 per cent of the amount of 
the restrictions imposed. Considerable 
anxiety is felt in business circles as to what 
effect a too abrupt change from war to a 
peace basis will have on industry in gen- 
eral. Large contracts for the manufac- 
ture of war materials have been canceled 
and it is feared that unless measures are 
taken to prevent it a serious dislocation of 
industry must follow. If such eventuali- 
ties do occur considerable hardship will be 
wrought for the concerns affected and at 
the same time vast numbers of men will 
be thrown out of employment, it is point- 
ed out. No such quantities of war mate- 
rials as were needed before the armistice 
are wanted now but a sudden cessation of 


their manufacture with no recourse would 
be disastrous.. Various plans for handling 
the situation have been proposed. Presi- 
dent Wilson favors the appointment of a 
reconstruction commission of an advisory 
nature to comprise men who have made 
special studies of economic and social prob- 
lems who will stand as representatives of 
commercial, industrial, labor, agricultural 
and social interests. Plans decided on by 
this commission could then be carried out 
by the various government departments 
without conflict. If one bureau or depart- 
ment follows its own ideas and another 
pursues a different course endless contro- 
versy and confusion will result, it is feared. 





Denounces I. W. W. At a pan-American 
labor conference at Laredo, Tex., a few 
days ago, C. H. Moyer, former president of 
the Western Federation of Miners, became 
so aroused by the words of several Mexi- 
can delegates who spoke feelingly in be- 
half of the I. W. W. organization and who 
attempted to force a resolution through the 
meeting calling on authorities to release 
from prison members of the society who 
had broken the law that he rose and delivy- 
ered to the Mexicans a stirring denuncia- 
tion of the I. W. W. and its practices. “My 
name is Moyer,” he said. “Remember that 
name and go back to Mexico and tell them 
what I say. Twelve years ago, Moyer, Hay- 
wood and Pettibone were on trial for their 
lives and although we were not affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor, 
that organization contributed the funds 
which enabled us to prove our innocence 
and saved our lives. Pettibone died, and 
on his death bed he gave thanks to the 
American Federation of Labor for the help 
it had given him, Moyer lived and served 
and has tried to be true to the organiza- 
tion to which he owes his life. He is now 
paying part of the debt he owes them. 
Haywood was false; he started at once an 
organization to undermine his benefactors 
and to injure his country. I warn you to 
go back to Mexico and tell the miners that 
you have learned from Moyer to look and 
be careful and when you find a man rep- 
resenting the I. W. W. to know he is **ere 
not to organize you to better your condi- 
tion, but he is doing there what he is try- 
ing to do in the United States, to organize 
you to destroy you.” 





Yale Opens Doors to Women. Accord- 
ing to a recent announcement, women de- 
sirous of studying law may now enter Yale 
university. 





Loves Kaiser, Pays $100. Peter Larson, 
of Toledo, O., was haled into court the 
other day for saying complimentary things 
about the kaiser. After the judge had lis- 
tened to the testimony of several witnesses 
who appeared against Larson he fined the 
prisoner $100. “I fine you $100 for loving 
the kaiser,” he said. 





Curfew Law for New York. The board 
of aldermen of New York city has adopted 
a curfew ordinance forbidding children un- 
der 16 to be on the street unaccompanied by 
an adult after 10 o’clock at night in sum- 
mer and after nine o’clock in winter. 





Burn-Wood Campaign On. The fuel ad- 
ministration is endeavoring to organize 
through the various state fuel administra- 
tions a campaign for burning wood this 
winter in place of coal. This could be ar- 
ranged satisfactorily in small cities and 





villages, it is believed, by deputies or 
committees who would act as agents be- — 
tween consumers and farmers. Relative to 
the conservation of fuel by the use of wood 
the Louisville Courier-Journal facetiously 
suggests the following, the authorship of 
which is ascribed to George Washington: 
For keeping warm all winter with one bil- 
let of wood take the billet of wood up to 
the garret, running upstairs as fast as you 
can. Fling the billet out of the window. 
Run down in the yard and carry it up to 
the garret again. Repeat the performance 
as often as is required for comfort. 


Dutch Consul Resigns. John Geijsbeek 
has resigned his post as consul in the Unit- 
ed States for Holland as a protest to his 
government against harboring the former 
German emperor. Geijsbeek declares that 
the Dutch government is preparing to con- 
duct through its consuls in the United 
States a campaign to justify its action in 
behalf of the ex-kaiser. 








Sees Own Name in Casualty Lists. Maj. 
W. D. Alexander, of Washington, D. C., 
who has been on duty in the United States 
since Sept. 1, read his own name the other 
day in the casualty lists as being “wound- 
ed, degree undetermined”. Alexander re- 
ceived the wound over five months ago 
while fighting on the western battle front. 





Woman Paraded in Cage. Mrs. Mary 
Shaw, of Evansville, Wis., who on several 
occasions refused to contribute anything to 
war funds, was put into an animal cage by 
an angry mob when she refused to kiss the 
flag and paraded through the streets of 
the city. 


Free--A Book About Fuel--Free 


“We are still and shall continue to 
be dependent upon the co-operation of 
the people of the United States in con- 
serving fuel.”—Fuel Administrator Gar- 
field. 

This means that the people of the Unit- 
ed States will have plenty of coal this win- 
ter if they don’t waste it. “People of the 
United States” means YOU. 


The Fuel Administration has issued a 
book of 64 pages which tells you HOW TO 
SAVE COAL AND WHY IT MUST BE 
SAVED. This book will be sent free to 
any reader of the Pathfinder. Wse the at- 
tached coupon if you don’t want to write 
a special letter, and in either case inclose 
a two-cent stamp for return postage. 


——USE THIS COUPON OR WRITE—— 
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Condensed Notes on Current Progress 
In the Realm of Invention and Discovery 





New Wireless Phone for Airplanes. 


About eight years ago wireless ex- 
perts of the U. S. army began work on 
the problem of providing a wireless 
telephone system whereby the sound of 
the human voice could be successfully 
transmitted between aviators high 
above the earth and between them and 
persons on the ground. With the assist- 
ance of civilian electrical experts such 
a device was developed which in tests 
last February gave reasonably satisfac- 
tory results. 

After the invention had been thor- 
oughly tried out, studied and compared 
with wireless apparatus which the Brit- 
ish and French had developed for the 
same purpose certain refinements and 
improvements were added and then, 
some weeks before hostilities ceased, 
the sets began to go over from America 
in quantities for installation on Amer- 
ican battle planes in France. 

Officials of this and allied countries 
regarded the invention as one of the 
most important and valuable that has 
been worked out in connection with 
military aviation in modern times and 
consequently the greatest precautions 
were taken to prevent the Germans 
from getting any inkling of its exist- 
ence or discovering the secret. 


However, the Germans noted that the 


Americans evidently had a _ superior 
means for the transmission of instruc- 
tions, reports, etc., between airplanes 
and the ground and from one machine 
to another in flight. With a view to 
possessing themselves of the secret 
they ordered that an American plane 
with wireless telephone equipment be 
shot down and taken to the rear in 
order that it might be examined. Fol- 
lowing the capture of such an order by 
the Yanks the veil of secrecy was lifted 
somewhat and still more so after the 
armistice was signed. 

With the new wireless telephone ver- 
bal orders and messages can be trans- 
mitted between planes in flight and be- 
tween flying planes and the ground, 
the sound of the voice being transmit- 
ted clearly and loudly enough to be 
heard by the aviator above the sound of 
the motors. It is said that orders can 
be successfully sent to machines as far 
away as six miles. 

Military men consider the device the 
most satisfactory means ever developed 
for keeping aviators in communication 
with each other and with officers on the 
ground, thus adding greatly to the ef- 
fectiveness and efficiency of airplanes 
in war. 

A few weeks ago President Wilson 
stood at the White House before one of 
the new field wireless telephone switch- 
boards by means of which, together 
with an aerial wire running up to the 
portico of the building, he transmitted 
verbal orders to aviators flying 2000 





feet above the Potomac river, some 
four miles distant. At his command 
they dived, looped, circled and went 
through various evolutions in the air, 
proving to all who knew what was go- 
ing on that the invention is a wonder- 
ful success. 


Trees and Lightning Damage. 


The lightning seems to have its fa- 
vorite victims among the trees, writes 
John Burroughs, well-known natural- 
ist, in the Century. I have never known 
it to strike a beech tree. Hemlocks and 
pines are its favorites in my woods. In 
other regions the oak and the ash 
receive its attention. An oak on my 
father’s farm was struck twice in the 
course of many years, the last bolt 
proving fatal. 

The hard, or sugar maple, is fre- 
quently struck, but only in one in- 
stance have I known the tree to be in- 
jured. In this case a huge tree was sim- 
ply demolished. Usually the bolt comes 
down on the outside of the free, making 
a mark as if a knife had clipped off the 
outer surfaces of the bark, revealing 
the reddish-yellow interior. In several 
cases have I seen this effect. 

But a few summers ago an unusually 
large and solid sugar maple in my 
neighbor’s woods received’a charge 
that simply reduced it to stove wood. 
Such a scene of utter destruction I 
have never before witnessed in the 
woods. The tree was blown to pieces 
as if it had been filled with dynamite. 
Over a radius of 50 or more feet the 
fragments of the huge trunk lay scat- 
tered. 

It was as if the bolt, baffled so long 
by the rough coat of mail of the maple, 
had at last penetrated it and had taken 
full satisfaction. The explosive force 
probably came from the instantaneous 
vaporization of the sap of the tree by 
the bolt. 


SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 


The “Angry Tree”. A species of acacia 
which grows in Idaho is said to have the 
peculiar habit of closing it leaves in coils 
each day when the sun sinks in the west. 
If a man or an animal touches it after it 
has thus settled itself for a night’s repose 
it flutters violently and when further af- 
fronted by having its branches shaken it 
gives forth an extremely unpleasant odor 
said to be capable of inducing headaches. 
Because of these characteristics it is known 
as the “anger tree”. 


“Earthquake Weather”. When the air is 
heavy and more or less oppressive, when 
the temperature is high and the atmos- 
phere is hazy, with little or no wind and 
but slight cloudiness in regions subject to 
earthquakes “earthquake weather” is said 
to prevail. There appear to be grounds for 
believing that a connection exists between 
baremetric changes and seismic disturb- 
ances but scientists are inclined to pooh- 


pooh the idea of “earthquake weather”. 
Prof. Humphreys of the U. S.- weather 5u- 
reau suggests that che general state of .rri- 
tation and sensitiveness growing out >f 
such weather conditions as those deseribed 
above, such as oftem precede thunder- 
storms, induces sharper observation of 
earth tremors when they occur coincident- 
ally and causes them to be recorded more 
vividly in the consciousness. Thus seis 
mic disturbances occurring at such times 
are more sharply impressed on the mem 
ory than those occurring when less dis 
turbing weather conditions prevail. 


To Water African Desert. Prof. E. H. L. 
Schwarz of Rhodes university college pro- 
poses building a weir across the Kunene 
river im Africa and another across the 
Chobe to divert water from them for an 
artificial lake farger than Tanganyika tn 
the Kalahari desert and thus improve the 
climate of that region and render che soil 
productive. The Upper Kunene and Oka- 
vango rivers and associated streams were 
diverted from their former courses in pre- 
historic times, it is believed, and this 
brought about the drying up of great lakes 
that once existed to the south of Zambesi. 


Bad Teeth and Insanity. In a recent re- 
port Dr. H. A. Cotton, medical director of 
the New Jersey state hospital, tells of in- 
sanity having been cured by the removal 
of diseased teeth and infected tonsils and 
the clearing up of the gastro-intestinal 
tract. The new treatment, the report says, 
brings about speedy recovery and has been 
found effective in the treatment of per- 
sons who had been insane for nine years. 
Neglect, bad dental work and promiscuous 
kissing are named as causes of infected 
teeth. 


New Indian Tribe Found. The discovery 
of a new tribe of Indians by Theodoor de 
Booy, an explorer, in uncharted silvas of 
Venezuela, near the Brazilian and Colom- 
bian frontiers, was announced a short time 
ago. Three new series of waterfalls were 
also found. 


GEMS FROM EXCHANGES 


In the leading role, A. Lesousky as Fred- 
erick Martin, the Prodigal Law Student, in 
the enacting of his part, by the verdict of 
the large appreciative audience, has en- 
graven his name on the tablets of non- 
pareil actors. His imterpretation of the 
prodigal im the church scene and when he 
implores his father’s forgiveness and is 
turned out of doors, together with his ex- 
pressed love for his dying mother, was so 
touching that not even the bravest could 
refrain from shedding tears——Lebanon En- 
terprise. 














After dinner the Rev. John Wolverton 
preached from the text, “Man shall not live 
by bread alone.” Later ice cream was 
served——Marion Republican. 


—--— 


Arthur French carried Miss Louise Tabor 
to prayer meeting Saturday night at Gum- 
grove.—Forrest City Times. 


They had been having a little tiff. 

“Oh, of cowrse,” said he, wrathfully, “I 
am always in the wrong.” 

“Not always,” said she, calmly. “Last 
week you admitted that you were in the 
wrong——” 

“Well, what’s that got to do with it?” he 
demanded. 

“Nothing, except that you were perfectly 
right when you admitted it,” she replied. 
—Grit. 
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Familiar French Place-Names. 

LARGE share of our soldiers in 

A France have landed at St. Naz- 
aire, and they would soon learn, 

by observation, without having to look 
in a dictionary, that the name of this 
place is pronounced “Sang Naz-air”. 
St. Nazaire is a place that few Amer- 
icans had heard of until this war, The 


present writer paid a visit there in the 
year that the war started, and in an 








article in the Pathfinder telling about - 


that part of the trip, this statement was 
made: 

“St. Nazaire, at the mouth of the Loire 
(pronounced “l’war”’) is now a more 
important port than its old rival L’Ori- 
ent (pronounced “lo-ree-al ng’). We 
arrived there at night, and it was a very 
pretty sight as our train wound down 
to the river and we saw the myriad 
lights of the city, the harbor, the ships, 
the shipyards, the factories, etc.” 

L’Orient, the neighboring port, got 
its peculiar name from the fact that it 
was established in the 17th century by 
the French East India Company and 
for a time it carried on a thriving trade 
with the orient. St. Nazaire is a bust- 
ling modern city of about 40,000 people 
and the war has given it a great boom. 

In its neighborhood are a number of 
very quaint old towns which have 
hardly made any progress in several 
centuries, The most interesting of these 
is Guerande (pronounced “gehr-and”), 
which still has its ancient walls and 
town gates intact. Gardeners know 
this name “Guerande”, for a famous 
variety of parsnips is called by that 
name, owing to its having been develop- 
ed near there. 

From St. Nazaire you can travel up 
the Loire either by boat or rail to 
Nantes (“nangt”) and then on up to 
Tours (“toor”). From Tours it is only 
a little trip to the splendid old chateaus 
of Loches (“losh”—with “o” long) and 
Chenonceaux (“shen-ong-so”); and far- 
ther on up the Loire are other famous 
chateaus, notably those of Amboise 
(“am-b’waz”) and Blois (“bl’wah’). 
The route to Paris then leads through 
Orleans (“or-lai-ahng”). 

Owing to the censorship our boys 
over there have not been permitted to 
write much about these places, but they 
are among the many places whose 
names will often be spoken when they 
get back home. And the home folks 
will want to know something about 
these places and how their names are 
pronounced, 

Our boys are also familiar with 
Brest. This port city is larger than 
St. Nazaire; it is the French western 
naval base and the harbor is capable 
of holding the combined navies of the 
world, But Brest is located in an out- 
of-the-way place nearly at the end of 
the peninsula of Brittany, in the “de- 
partement”—dai-part-mahng—of Finis- 
tere—fee-nees-tair, 


France is divided into about 90 “de- 
partments”. These subdivisions are 
thus something like the counties in one 
of our big states. Each department has 
its own local governing council and is 
headed by a “prefet”—prai-fai—or pre- 
fect, who is an official of wide and un- 
defined powers, appointed by the cen- 
tral government. Thus the government 
of France is more centralized than 
ours is and the departments do not 
have the independence that our states 
have. 

The French name “Finistere” is anal- 
ogous to that of Cape Finisterre in 
Spain; they both come from the Latin 
and they mean “land’s end”, the west- 
ernmost points of the country. Brest 
is not so favorable a port for the land- 
ing of our troops and supplies as St. 
Nazaire, for it is about a hundred miles 
farther from the front, and this extra 
haul by rail is a big drawback. It was 
a wise plan that provided for the send- 
ing of our forces to the front so large- 
ly by way of St. Nazaire and the Loire 
valley, for this gives short and direct 
access to the heart of France. 

While the names of the more modern 
places in this part of France, such as 
L’Orient and St. Nazaire, are French in 
origin, the names of the older places 
are mostly Celtic—like Guerande, 
Quimper—cam-pair, Guingamp — gang- 
gahng (the place from which “ging- 
ham” came), Douarnenez—doo-arn-ai- 
nai—and Concarneau — cong-cahr-no, 
the famous sardine fishing ports and 
artists’ resorts. 

Brest is located on the river Penfold 
—and this name is plainly of Celtic 
derivation. Wales and western Eng- 
land, like Brittany, were peopled by 
the Celts, and we find this same root 
“pen” in many Welsh and English 
names, such as Penrhyn, Penarth, Pen- 
zance, etc. 

All through northern France we have 
these names of Celtic origin, and this 
explains why some of them are pro- 
nounced not according to French rules 
but in a special way. The name of the 
famous little Breton artist village of 
Pont Aven for example is called “pongt 
av-en”—the “n” being sounded, where- 
as in French it would be silent. 

Even the name of the big French for- 
tress city of Verdun, which place is 130 
miles east of Paris; is Celtic—the root 
“dun” meaning a hill, and especially a 
fortified hill. This is the same word 
as “dune” in the French, and the Eng- 
lish word “down”. In the south of 
England the “downs” are low hills, and 
it is an interesting fact that our Eng- 
lish word “town” came from the same 
root, for in early days every town that 
amounted to anything was built on a 
hill, so it could command the neighbor- 
ing country and be fortified. 

The dispatches from Europe say that 
the Belgians in the advance into Ger- 
many have taken possession of Aix-la- 
Chapelle. This is an interesting com- 
bination of names. The root “aix” is 
Celtic and means running water. In 
this name the “x” is pronounced— 
“aiks-lah-shap-el”. It is also pronounc- 
ed*in Aix-les-Bains—aiks-lai-bang—the 








pleasure resort in Savoy to which so 
many of our boys have been sent to re- 
cuperate. But in “Roubaix”—the city 
in France close to the Belgian frontier, 
which was one of the last places cap- 
tured by the allies, the “x” is silent— 
roo-bai. 

Aix-la-Chapelle means Aix-thé-church 
—this name being adopted to distin- 
guish the place from Aix-les-Bains— 
Aix-the-baths—and also from plain Aix 
in the Rhone region. The Germans cut 
this Gordian knot by calling Aix-la- 
Chapelle “Aachen”—pronounced near- 
ly “ah-ken”, though the German “ch” is 
softer than “k”. We have the same 
Celtic root “aix” in many English 
names also, such as Axminster, Exeter 
and Uxbridge and probably Oxford. 
“Axminster” is the English version of 
Aix-la-Chapelle, meaning Ax-church. 
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FRANCE. 

Visitors Crowd Paris. Some 25 of 
the biggest hotels in Paris have been 
requisitioned by government authori- 
ties for the accommodation of the Brit- 
ish, French, Italian and other peace 
congress delegations, with their staffs. 
The Americans are to be housed in the 
hotel Crillon and the British in the 
hotels Majestic and Astoria. At the re- 
quest of the government Prince Murat, 
a descendant of Caroline Bonaparte, 
sister of Napoleon, has turned over his 
house in Paris for the use of President 
Wilson during his stay in the capital. 
Various souvenirs of George Washing- 
ton repose in this mansion, a niece of 
the first American president having 
married Prince Achille Murat. The 
peace congress has brought a great in- 
flux of visitors and as a result hotel 
accommodations, food, etc., are at a 
great premium, costing two or three 
times as much as they did only a short 
time ago; even a simple meal costs $3 
or $4. 

Thanksgiving Day in France. The 
people of France joined with the Amer- 
icans in their midst in celebrating the 
American Thanksgiving day. Speak- 
ing at the annual Thanksgiving lunch- 


eon of the American club in Paris An- . 


dre Tardieu, French high commissioner 
to the United States, appealed for con- 
tinued close relations among the na- 
tions allied against Germany and de- 
clared that they must continue to prac- 
tice in peace the virtues which brought 
them victory. M. Tardieu expressed 
thanks to President Wilson for his con- 
tributions to the winning of the war. 
Gen. Pershing in an address at general 
headquarters said that victory which 
had. been won at the cost of hard fight- 
ing and great sacrifices was the Thanks- 
giving day gift of the American army 
to the American people. He paid trib- 
ute particularly to the men who gave 
their lives or suffered wounds on the 
field of battle and said that the achieve- 
ments of the Americans in France had 
paid America’s debt of gratitude to La- 
fayette. The commander-in-chief de- 
clared that Thanksgiving day of 1918 
was the greatest in the nation’s history, 
urged the soldiers to thank God for 
the victory that had been won and re- 
minded them that America awaits their 
return, “believing in the stability of 
character that has come from self-dis- 
cipline and self-sacrifice”. 


Saved 40 Wounded Men. Many thrill- 
ing, inspiring stories of heroism, of pa- 
triotic, unselfish acts of valor, have 
been told and a great many more re- 
main to be told—doubtless there are 
thousands that have escaped notice and 
will never become:known. In numer- 
ous cases the central figures of these 
accounts are women for women have 


had a part in this war as in no other 
and they have ever shown themselves 
courageous and ready and willing to 
undertake whatever task might fall to 
them in line of duty. A recent press 
dispatch tells of a French peasant girl 
who after the Germans retreated from 
Longwy found in a hospital there 40 
wounded Americans who had been 
abandoned by the Hun attendants and 
who were in grave need of food and 
medical care but were unable to sum- 
mon help. Learning that there were 
Americans at Verdun, she started with- 
out a moment’s hesitation to bring help 
from there. After passing through nu- 
merous dangers and surmounting many 
difficulties she reached the American 
base hospital at Verdun, 30 miles away, 
completely exhausted. Ambulances 





GENERAL GouRAUD 
SALUTING AMERICAN WOMAN 





were rushed to Longwy and the wound- 
ed men were taken to the base hospital. 
Some of them were very badly wound- 
ed; the Germans before leaying them to 
their fate had given them only first- 
aid treatment and bound up their 


wounds with paper bandages. The 
Yanks rechristened the brave peasant 
girl “Joan of Arc” and the medical of- 
ficers recommended her for a decora- 
tion. American women who have gone 
to France have amply demonstrated 
that they are made of the same brave, 
patriotic and unselfish stuff as their 
brothers in the trenches. The illustra- 
tion shows Gen. Gouraud of the French 
army honoring the heroism of an Amer- 
ican girl ambulance driver. She has 
just been awarded the “croix de guerre” 
and Gen. Gouraud is saluting her by 
kissing her hand. 


Army Expenditures Cut. Realizing 
that, with military expenditures run- 
ning into millions of dollars daily, cost- 
ly operations and projects rendered un- 
necessary by the cessation of hostili- 
ties should stop’ as soon as possible if 
enormous sums of money are not to 
be wasted, American army authorities 
in France since the signing of the 
armistice have taken every possible 
step to prevent unnecessary expendi- 


ture. Munitions and other contracts in 
France, England and other countries, 
aggregating millions of dollars, have 
been canceled and construction proj- 
ects, including deep-water docks, ter- 
minals, warehouses, railroads, etc., 
have been abandoned. Enormous quan- 
tities of American materials, particular- 
ly railroad equipment, in France and 
other countries will have to be dis- 
posed of. Belgium is said to be desir- 
ous of buying part or all of the rolling 
stock, terminals, tracks, etc. 


Bordeaux-to-Odessa R. R. Planned. 
Among the after-war projects being 
considered is a great international rail 
route from Bordeaux to Odessa. This 
road, according to present plans, would 
run from Bordeaux to Lyons, then to 
Milan, Venice, Trieste and through the 
Save valley to Agram, the Jugo-Slav 
center. From Agram it would extend 
to Belgrade, Bucharest and _ finally 
Odessa. Plans for digging a tunnel un- 
der the English channel and another 
through the Vosges mountains, west of 
Alsace, are also being studied. 


Americans Died Facing Enemy. De- 
scribing a battle in which he had par- 
ticipated with his men an American 
army officer gave the following account 
of the way the Yanks fought: “They 
went on, stopping for nothing except 
death itself, and all of them fell facing 
the enemy.. There was no exception, 
these young clerks, lawyers, doctors, 
school and college boys and bookkeep- 
ers. No army in history ever fought 
more determinedly. But on the hun- 
dreds of faces of our dead there was 
not a sign of fear. The boche dies with 
his mouth open; the American with his 
lips closed and firm.” 


ARGENTINA, 


- The Resignation of Dr. Naon, Argen- 

tine ambassador and high financial com- 
missioner to the United States, on the 
ground that his government’s lack of 
sympathy and active support for the 
allied cause in the war had made his 
position in Washington impossible cre- 
ated a considerable stir in Argentine 
political circles and brought about re- 
newed newspaper and public criticism 
of the foreign policy of President Iri- 
goyen who is a bolshevik. 

In accepting the ambassador’s resig- 
nation the president denied that the 
government’s policy had _ prevented 
closer relations between Argentina and 
the United States and asserted that Dr. 
Naon had publicly supported that pol- 
icy. 

The retiring ambassador stated, how- 
ever, that while in Buenos Aires some 
months ago he had taken the position 
that it was morally and politically 
wrong for Axgentina to remain out of 
the war and that he had consented to 
return to his post in Washington only 
because the president had urged it as 
his patriotic duty in view of interna- 
tional conditions and because he was 
given to understand that the pan-Amer- 
ican policy which he had represented in 
Washington for seven years and to 


—_ 
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which the Irigoyen idea was opposed 
would be unreservedly approved. 

While in the Argentine capital, he 
said, he had urged that his government 
take over the German vessels in Argen- 
tine ports and make them available for 
use by the allies in carrying supplies, 
a step which would have been heart- 
ily approved by the people who have 
repeatedly given evidence of their sym- 
pathy for the allies in the war. In this 
connection Dr. Noan called attention to 
the fact that his country has co-oper- 
ated economically, commercially and 
financially with the United States and 
asserted that it is ready to assume its 
share of work in the period of recon- 
struction and readjustment, 

Political leaders are now working 
to bring about radical changes in Ar- 
gentina’s future policy and to secure a 
frankly pro-ally government, Import- 
ant cabinet changes in that direction 
appear imminent and there are rumors 
that President Irigoyen will be forced 
to resign, Though the presidential elec- 
tion is nearly four years away, friends 
of Dr. Naon are organizing to support 
him for the presidency, making the 
government’s failure to get the coun- 
try into the war on the side of the 
allies the issue. 


SPAIN. 

Plotters Arrested. The authorities 
have lately arrested many bolshevist 
agents in Barcelona, Madrid, Cordova, 
Cadiz and other Spanish cities, thereby, 
it is believed, thwarting a carefully 
laid plan for filling the country with 
bolshevist agitators, It was announced 
the other day that the government was 
on the point of expelling the German 
ambassador, Prince von Ratibor, and 
members of his staff because they have 
been spying and promoting agitation 
against the Spanish royal family. The 
Spanish ambassador at Berlin has been 
relieved from the functions of his office. 


SWEDEN. 

America’s Suit Dismissed. Several 
months ago the newspaper Aftonbladet 
published a series of articles touching 
from a pro-German point of view on 
America’s action in entering the war 
and reflecting in a personal way on 
President Wilson. Complaining that the 
newspaper had thus injured a foreign 
power aud tried to interfere with the 
friendly relations existing between 
Sweden and the United States, the 
American minister at Stockholm had 
the Swedish minister of justice bring 
suit against it, This was done but the 
case was dismissed the other day on 
technical) grounds. 


SERBIA, 

Would Join Serbia. At a meeting 
some time ago of delegates from all 
the Jugo-Slav territories under Austrian 
rule an agreement was reached to join 
Serbia and Montenegro under King Pe- 
ter of Serbia and invite the latter to 
occupy the throne of the new Serbian- 
Croat-Slovene state, thus bringing about 
the national independence to which 
these Slavs have aspired for many 
generations, The Bosnian national 











council not long ago asked that Crown 
Prince Alexander who has been ap- 
pointed by the national council at 
Agram regent of the Jugo-Slav state 
bring about an immediate reunion of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina with the Ser- 
bian kingdom under the Karageorge- 
vitch (“Black George”) dynasty of 
which the prince in the ruling head. 


RUMANIA, 

Negotiations with Hungary Broken. 
Some time ago Rumanian Transylvania 
proclaimed its independence and de- 
manded that the Hungarian government 
hand over all political, administrative 
and judicial departments in territories 
inhabited by Rumanians in Hungary 
and Transylvania, On Hungary’s re- 
fusal to do this the national Rumanian 
government broke off negotiations. 





Prisoners Slain by Bulgars. According 
to Dr. Morianu of the national council 
for Rumanian unity, only 18,000 of the 
28,000 Rumanian prisoners in Bulgaria 
returned, the remainder evidently hav- 
ing been killed or died as a result of 
mistreatment. Thousands of Ruma- 
nian men, women and children were 
massacred by the Bulgars in Dobrudja, 
it is declared; the Bulgar’s finally be- 
came too cruel and barbarous even for 
the Germans, who had some of themshot. 


RUSSIA. 


Many Refugees Die. On capturing 
Samara, European Russia, a short time 
ago the Czecho-Slovak forces operating 
against the bolsheviki there loaded the 
inmates of the jails into trains indis- 
criminately along with bolshevik pris- 
oners of war and sent them all eastward 
across Siberia. A train which started 


with 2,100 refugees and prisoners reach- 
ed Nikolsk, near Vladivostok, the other 
day with only about 1,300 of them alive. 
Some of the 800 missing had been shot 
while trying to escape from the train, 
some in their misery had thrown them- 
selves from the car windows and the 
remainder had died of starvation and 
exposure as the train carried no pro- 
visions and was without any kind of 
sanitary equipment. Other trainloads 
of people in a similar plight are said to 
be on the way eastward, The Ameri- 
can Red Cross is caring for 500 of these 
unfortunates in an improvised hospital 
and the Russian authorities, co-operat- 
ing with the Americas, are caring for 
others who are suffering from disease. 





Bolsheviki Massacre Hundreds. Fright- 
ful excesses have been committed by the 
bolsheviki in Petrograd of late; many 
persons have been murdered, including 
5900 former Russian army officers. Large 
numbers of prisoners have been execut- 
ed, no effort being made to conceal the 
fact that the purpose is simply to reduce 
the number of mouths to be fed. The 
extremists control the available food 
stocks and permit no-one not in sym- 
pathy with them to have any. As a 
result the plight of the non-bolshevik 
Russians is a desperate one. The “reds” 
are said to have adopted an “assassina- 
tion program” which calls for the kill- 
ing of all European anti-bolshevik so- 
cialists. 


New States. The republic of Lithu- 
ania was proclaimed at Riga the other 
day. It is announced that the state 
councils of Esthonia, Livonia, Courland 
and Oesel Island have decided to form 
a joint Baltic state, 








The gospel of the Pathfinder has always been 
to consider the interests of its subscribers first. 
In the quarter-century of it existence practically 
all profits have been devoted to giving its sub- 
scribers a constantly better paper. While nearly 
every other paper and periodical in the country 
has raised prices, the Pathfinder has steadfastly 
maintained its original popular price of $1 a year. 

Most periodicals are published for the primary 
purpose of making money and the publishers are 
not willing to sacrifice their profits; hence when 
their cost of production rises they pass this 
cost on to their subscribers. The Pathfinder 
method is to stick to the same low price and 
make up the difference by securing additional 
subscribers. 

When the war came along, it became neces- 
sary for the government to take control of the 
paper supply of the country, as a measure of 
conservation. All publishers were directed to 
cut out all waste of paper, such as free, cut- 
rate, np and credit subscription,etc, Each 

ublisher was allotted an amount of paper for 

e ensuing year which was 10 to 15 per cent 
less than he had used the year before, 

As the government absolutely refused to let us 
have more paper, the only thing left was to 
prune down our subscription list. .We had to 
withdraw our three and five-year rates and an- 
nounce that no credit would be allowed to sub- 
scribers and that all subscriptions would be sum- 
marily cut off at expiration without notice. We 
regretted very much having to adopt such a 
mean policy but we were allowed no choice, and 
this is one of the things we must charge up to 
the war. 

The result is that our subscription-list this 
year, instead of Belay S08 208 as we had wenaee, 
is now only about 220,000, The usual method 
with publishers when they find their list has de- 
creased is to raise the price and give their pa- 
trons a rer paper. The Pathfinder way is to 
keep right on supplying the best pone possible 
and do it at the same low rates—the object being, 
as already stated, to increase the income by 
marketing more subscriptions. 



























Non-Profiteering Rates for The PATHFINDER 
$1 a Year; $2 for 3 Years; $3 for 5 Years 






















Now, we want to have a subscription-list of 
300,000 for the Pathfinder within the coming 
year. We want that many subscribers because 
that will enable us to go on with our plans for 
improving the paper and save us from taking 
the backward steps that other publishers have 
taken. The Pathfinder has a reputation for 
strength, and we propose to show our strength by 
adopting a more liberal course toward our sub- 
scribers than any other publication has taken. 
These other publishers, while denouncing pro- 
fiteering in others, have advanced their own 
rices. The Pathfinder doesn’t prate about pro- 
teering but it sets an example by foregoing its 
own profits and sticking to the low-price basis. 
Every day additional publishers announce in- 
creased rates and the Pathfinder has been com- 
pelled to return many club orders for periodi- 
cals because of these increases, But while this 
boosting of prices is in progress all around us, 
the Pathfinder is going to maintain its regular 

rice of $1 a year and at the same time take the 

ld .forward step of offering the paper three 
years to any one address, or one year each to 
three addresses, for ; and five years to one 
address or a year to five addresses for $3 

So the Pathfinder is now going ahead again 
with confidence. True to its name, it means to 
be a leader and not a follower. We don’t care 
how much other publishers may raise their 
prices: we are going to stay with the people and 
as President Wilson has said, ‘‘give the best 
— in us’? for the cause of popular enlight- 
ment, 

Remember, you can have the Pathfinder sent 
@ year as a present to five of your friends for 
only $3, or to three friends for only $2. nd 
if you request it we will send each of your 
friends a tasteful little souvenir card telling 
them that they are to have the paper a year 
with your compliments. 

w, when you hear people complaining that 
the publishers have raised prices’’, just 
remind them that the ‘‘Old Reliable’ is atill 
doing business at the old stand and at the old 
prices. Yours for 300,000 and an ever better 
paper. PATHFINDER PUB. CO. 
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THE MATTER WITH THE SOUTH. 


‘Ta ancient fable, related by Vir- 
gil, tells how the various mem- 
bers of the human body went on 
a strike and refused to work, because, 
as they thought, the belly was a loafer 
and did nothing for the common good; 
it only lived to enjoy the fruits of 
their efforts, they argued. They found 
in due time that their own nourishment 
and strength was cut off as the result 
* of their refusing to supply nourishment 
to the belly. The fable was intended 
to teach the lesson that all the parts of 
the body-politic are mutually depend- 
ent and that one cannot be sacrificed 
without sacrificing all. 

Ours is a very big country, present- 
ing a wide range of climatic and other 
conditions. It is natural that the vari- 
ous sections of it should have their own 
peculiar interests and policies, but the 
ideal which we should work for is that 
of “each for all and all for each.” The 
policy of “each for itself” would make 
of the Union a rope of sand. In union 
there is strength, and it is necessary 
that each part should sacrifice some- 
thing of its own interests in order to 
gain this advantage of unified strength. 

Our Civil war left this a reunited 
and strengthened land and the princi- 
ple of union was vindicated, let us 
hope, for all time. Germany on the 
contrary as a result of this war is des- 
tined to be left dismembered and weak- 


ened, and we hardly need to be warned> 


to avoid her example. * 

What made the German federation 
bad was that Prussia held an absolute- 
ly dominant power, and the other states 
were hopelessly in the minority. The 
Prussian leaders were so short-sighted 
that they abused their power and thus 
when the real test for the German na- 
tion came, the empire proved to be but 
a rope of sand; for there was no cohe- 
sive or tensile power in it. 

It is equally against the welfare of 
this nation that any state or section 
should be dominant. It has happened 
in our history that at different times 
the North has been dominant, and at 
other times the South, and in both 
cases the highest good of the country 
has been sacrificed. 

In the Seuth the Democratic party is 
absolutely dominant, and the truth is 
that this is a disastrous thing both for 
the South and that party. It is not best 
for any section to be so completely un- 
der the control of any party that there 
is no substantial opposition or balance 
to it, and it is likewise not best for any 
party to be identified primarily with 
one section of the country. 

Pennsylvania for two generations has 
been ruled, or misruled, by a Republi- 
can machine. Everybody knows that 
this machine has plundered the state— 
but the state has been so prosperous 
under this regime that the people in 
the main have acquiesced. Neverthe- 
less, from time to time they do rise up 
and turn out or rebuke the dominant 


party and in that way things are kept 
from going to ruin, 

Maryland is a border state, suspended 
between North and South. The politi- 
cal parties are so evenly balanced there 
that each vies with the other in devis- 
ing measures for the benefit of the peo- 
ple. Where the opposing parties are 
fairly evenly balanced in this way we 
can be pretty sure there will be good 
government, for cach side will watch 
the other and be a check on it. 

Thus we find Maryland a progressive 
state, with good roads, good schools 
and advanced institutions generally. 
But if we go just one remove south, to 
the neighboring state of Virginia, we 
find totally different conditions. There 
the Democratic patty is absolutely 
dominant and there is no political op- 
position and no healthy political life. 
The state is backward; it has few good 
roads or schools and it is sadly handi- 
capped in every way. 

And this is largely the case with the 
entire South. The South has many 
blessings, but it has suffered from vari- 
ous handicaps. In the first place the 
climate, while genial, is enervating. 
The white race, which has proved its 
superiority on this planet, thrives at its 
best in a temperate climate which verg- 
es to the cold side. 
latitudes have an energy and endurance 
which is denied by nature to those of 
the warm southern latitudes, and it is 
the experience of employers that work- 
ers can and will work harder and pro- 
duce more in a cool than a warm cli- 
mate. When northern people go to 
warmer latitudes, no matter how enter- 
prising they may be, they lose their 
ambition after a time; the climate gets 
them. This is true not only of this 
country but of all countries. 

In our South the introduction of 
slave labor from Africa was the ex- 
pedient naturally resorted to; negro 
labor thrived in -the warm climate and 
did not thrive in a cold one, and this 
climatic condition ordained that slav- 
ery should be confined to the South and 
that the slave question should thus be- 
come a sectional one between South 
and North. 

Slave labor was cheap and negro la- 
bor is still cheap, comparatively speak- 
ing. This has enabled the South to 
grow cheap cotton and produce four- 
fifths of the world’s total supply of 
that essential. But the extensive use 
of negro labor drives white labor out 
of the field, so that the South has never 
been hospitable to white labor. Prac- 
tically no immigrants have settled 
there and thus that section has been 
deprived of the influx of new blood 
from abroad which has contributed so 


much to the upbuilding of the North 


and West. 


The people of the South pride them- 
selves on this fact—that they have no 
foreign elements, no alien problem, no 


I. W. W. agitation, ete. But they have 
to pay dearly for this immunity, just 
as they do for the immunity from cold. 


People of cooler © 


The South has also maintained a state 
of aristocracy which is. charming in its 
way but which likewise has its disad- 
vantages. The existence of slavery 
necessarily caused distinct social lines 
to be drawn. The ancient ideas still 
prevail very largely in the South. The 
South boasts of its chivalry. But what 
does. “chivalry” mean? The word 
comes from the old French word for 
“horse”, and the term “cavalier” is the 
same thing in a different form. 

So chivalry was always associated 
with men who rode horses and that 
tradition continues in the South today. 
People who have any social standing in 
the South have to have horses and 
either ride horseback or be driven in 
carriages; those who walk are looked 
down on, as walking is considered fit 
only for “niggers” and “poor whites”. 
Many Southern families cling to their 
horses and carriages and their numer- 
ous servants and their old aristocratic 
ways when they have no income to 
support such a scale of living; thus they 
are “poor but proud”. 

Another thing is that they are “land 
poor”. The South -was a region of 
large plantations—big estates. And 
the owners of these big estates refuse 
to divide up their lands or sell them off 
in small parcels until they are forced 
to it by hunger. In the North and West 
the rule is that everything is for sale, 
and landowners are flattered rather 
than peeved if somebody comes along 
and wants to buy. But in the South 
the weight of public sentiment is all 
against dividing the land into small in- 
dividual holdings; they resent the idea 
as being “Northern” and sordid and 
undignified. a 

Notwithstanding the proverbial hos- 
pitality of the Southern people, the at- 
mosphere in the South is hostile to set- 
tlers and investors.from other sections. 
The true Southern girl vents her ut- 
most disgust with another Southern 
girl who commits the crime of “marry- 
ing a Yankee”. , 

But on the other hand the South is 
being continually drained of its more 
energetic people. Woodrow Wilson was 
Southern born, but we find him gradu- 
ally yielding to the call of the North 
and winding up as a New Jersey man. 
W. G. McAdoo, ex-secretary of the treas- 
ury, was also a Southern man but he 
too went North before he was able to 
accomplish anything. What would 
their South have done for them? 

This is the almost universal story. 
There is something wrong with the 
South when it drives its best products 
into exile, just as there is something 
wrong with Ireland or any other coun- 
try that does the same thing. 

A good country should ;be good to 
its own offspring and should contrive 
ways and means to hold them. This is 
what has constituted the great strength 
of France; she has had a low birth-rate 
but she has made the home-land so in- 
teresting that her people have had no 
desire to emigrate. On the other hand 
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Germany has had a high birth-rate but 
the curse of militarism and feudalism 
forced the best elements of her popula- 
tion to seek liberty and opportunity 
in America and other foreign lands. 

So far as the antagonism between 
north and: south is concerned, we find 
that as a race characteristic in all 
parts of the globe. The people of the 
south of Germany have never taken 
kindly to the domination of the people 
of the northern part, and it is this nat- 
ural hostility that has now driven them 
apart. Ireland extends only about 200 
miles and yet the Irish question, as we 
all know, resolves itself into an issue 
between south and north. North Ire- 
land is more prosperous and has more 
wealth; it is developing manufactures, 
whereas the south of Ireland is all ag- 
ricultural: hence this same question of 
opposing interests comes up. And of 
course in Ireland the issue is aggra- 
vated and complicated by the religious 
antagonism between the Catholics and 
Protestants. 

In Russia there is this same diverg- 
ence of interests and sympathies be- 
tween the people of the north and 
those of the south, and it was only the 
strong government of the czar that 
held them in any sort of unity. China 
continues in the threes of revolution 
and rebellion, and the issue is again the 
same—north and south can’t pull to- 
gether; each refuses to understand the 
other and each wants to dominate. 

Our South of course paid a terrible 
penalty for the Civil war. The South 
was the battlefield in that war, and we 
all know from the examples of Bel- 
gium and France in this war what it 
means to any country to be in the war 
zone. If the Confederates could have 
carried the war into the North, as they 
hoped, they would have won the Civil 
war and dictated peace in Philadelphia. 

The Civil war as we now see it was 
an awful mistake; like this war, it 
might have been avoided if human be- 
ings had as much foresight as hindsight. 
No indemnity or other formal penalty 
was imposed on the South, but that 
section has been paying indirect penal- 
ties in a hundred ways ever since then 
and it will continue to pay them for 
another half century probably, in spite 
of everything. 

The South has one of the greatest 
blessings possessed by any country— 
a practical monopoly of the cotton pro- 
duction of the globe. We can imagine 
how Germany would have ruled the 
world if she had had such a monopoly. 
As it was, though possessing very few 
real resources, she managed to carry 





on such a tremendous bluff that she 
came within a hair’s breadth of con- 
quering the world. Our South does just 
the opposite: while actually ‘possessing 
an empire, it sells its birthright for a 
mess of pottage. 

It tolerates lynch law and mob vio- 
lence to such an extent that these things 
are generally regarded as a Southern 
institution. Not that there is no mob 
rule in other sections, but the other 
sections make it plain to the world that 
they do not approve such outbreaks and 
that they believe in law and order, 
whereas the impression given by the 
South is that it tolerates and condones 
violence. The prevalent feeling is that 
in the South life and property are not 
as secure as in other sections, and 
hence the South is not a favorite section 
for people of energy to go to settle and 
invest their capital. 

The South has been victimized by the 
old idea that cotton was king. The 
people of the South thought that, since 
they possessed such a monopoly, all 
they had to do was to sit back and en- 
joy life. They wouldn’t even take the 
trouble to raise their own pork, and 
they trusted to buying their foodstuffs 
from the store. 

Then they fell into the fatal habit of 
getting things charged at the store and 
thus giving the storekeeper a mortgage 
on their next crop, And so they got 
in the way of living from hand to 
mouth and being always in debt, and 
their living necessarily cost them twice 
what it should. Now they are learn- 
ing about the benefits of crop rotation 
and diversification; they no longer de- 
pend wholly on cotton and as a result 
of this wise policy many districts are 
now prospering in a way they never 
dreamed of before. 

Now, we make no bones over repeat- 
ing that the Democratic party has been 
a curse to the South and that the South 
has been a»curse to the Democratic 
party. The Democratic party, if it is 
to compete in the political arena, has 
got to get away from being a sectional 
party—the party of the South; it has 
got to change its view-point and culti- 
vate a broader conception of affairs. 

President Wilson could have set a 
pattern in this if he had chosen a Dem- 
ocrat from the North or West to be the 
new secretary of the treasury, instead 
of taking another man from the South. 
We don’t mean that a man from the 
South is necessarily a poor man for 
the place, but it is a matter of psychol- 
ogy: the North and West resent being 
deprived of their just representation 
in the government, and you can’t blame 








them if they show that resentment 
when they go to the polls, 

We state these facts here thus plainly 
so that those who care to know the 
reasons for Democratic setbacks may 
understand them. The Pathfinder has 
no animus against the South or against 
any section and it will treat all politi- 
cal parties alike as long as they are 
patriotic and broad-viewed. 

We sincerely hope that the Republi- 
cans will improve on Democratic meth- 
ods and show their breadth of view 
by adopting policies which will en- 
courage and build up the South as well 
as other sections, and that they will 
give the South a fair and just share of 
representation in all branches Of the 
government, They should do as they 
would be done by, and ~-* as they have 
been done. We are all saying and hop- 
ing that a new era of libert and jus- 
tice is opening; the thing to do now is 
to all do our part toward carrying out 
this splendid ideal. And pray God that 
our president may have the light to 
see that it is just as important to have 
democracy made safe for this country 
as it is to have the world made safe for 
democracy. 

g 


F the kaiser had won this war and 
two more, it would have made 
three. 
q 


UR boys over there should be able 
to bring back a throne or two 
apiece as souvenirs of the war. 
g 
ERMANS want President Wilson to 
visit them. Perhaps they will yet 
be wanting him for their president, on 
the ground that he brought them out of 
war. 
g 


OPE the old nursery rime will not 
be fulfilled two years from now— 
“1920, my plate’s empty”. It will be 
about time for the full dinner plate by 
then. 
g 


TLANTA CONSTITUTION _ says: 

“Turkey finds that, having been 
fleeced to a finish by the Huns, she 
must now look out for herself.” We 
didn’t know till now that turkeys had 
fleece. 


q 

EEMS that some people are doubtful 

about whether Gen. Pershing is a 
Republican or not—as doubtful as some 
were about Gen. Grant in 1867. But al- 
most anyone would be willing to be a 
Republican for a chance to become 
president. 
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$10 WORTH OF EGGS 
COST HER 30 CENTS 


Mrs. Potter’s Hens Make Good Profit 
in Winter. Pian is Worth Trying. 


“I fed 50 cents worth of Don Sung to 6 hens and 
got 75 eggs in December and 96 in January, and 
got 70 cents a dozen for them.’’—Mrs. Maggie 
Potter, 709 S. Missouri St., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Mrs. Potter, like many people, used to feed her 
hens all winter and get an egg occasionally. Now 
her hens pay her. You cen do the same by ac- 
cepting this offer: 


Give your ens Don Sung and watch results for | 


one month. If you don’t find that Don Sung pays 
for itself and pays you a good profit besides, simply 
tell us and your money will be refunded. 

Don Sung (Chinese for egg-laying) works directly 
on the egg-laying organs, and is also a splendid 
tonic. It is easily given in the feed, improves the 
hen’s health, makes her stronger and more active 
in any weather, and starts her laying. 

Try Don Sung for 30 days and if it doesn’t get 
you the eggs, no matter how cold or wet the 
weather, your money will be refunded by return 
mail. Send 50 cents today for a package by mail 
prepaid. Burrell-Dugger Co., 233 Columbia ‘Bldg., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Debates and Orations 


Essays and orations, about 1,000 words; debates 
on either side of any subject, about 1,500 words: 
one dollar each. Addresses ‘2r all occasions pre- 
pated to order. All work done by college graduates. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. Sub- 
jects for debates, essays and orations, free. 
Columbian information Bureau, Washington, D. C. 


WE BUY 
OLD FALSE TEETH 


or not, We pay eye,.te $35. 00 per set, ane bi 
Prok Bri Crowns, 
4 Bridges, pe wen Diamonds, > ts 


mail, your re Price is A. AE 
Mazer’s Tooth Specialty, Dept. 28, 2007 S.5th St ,Phila P. * 


.WRIST WATCH FREE 


Ea You can get this fine Wrist Watch or 

other beautiful watch guaranteed for 5 

‘ penne . Also Lace Curtains, Rogers’ Sil- 

ver Sets, fine Lockets, La Valliers and many 

other valuable presents for sellingour beau- 

tiful Art and Religious we atl0ceach. Order 20 pictures 
today and when sold, send us $2.00 and choose the premium 
wanted, according to big list. RAY ART CO., Dept.25 CHICAGO 


“I Treat Eczema FREE” 


Just to prove that my scientific discovery actually cures eczema 
to stay cured, I will send you e — gh FREE — give you more 
relief than you have had in year rite me toda 


DR. ADKISSON, Dept. a ‘BEAUMONT, TEXAS 


$20 DAILY Prize peace PICTURES 
+ zi Liberty and Peace,” “True Sons of Freedom,” 


—es Human Liberty Bell,” “Foch,” “Pershing,” 
Consolidated Roll. Enormous demand. Samples Free. Also portrait catalog. 


Portrait Co., Dept. 11,1034 W. Adams St., Chicago 


FREE TREATMENT 
We pay postage and send free 
Red Cross Pile and Fistula Cure 

REA CO. Dept.25, Minneapolis, Mina. 























HISTORY of the WORLD WAR 
Most complete and official book published. 


Best terms. Credit giver. Bigyest outfit free. 
Ch 


Write quick. ZHEGLER CO., SM East Harrison, 


USE PRINTED ENVELOPES 


125 Good White Bond Envelopes, business size, your name, ad- 
dress, and business (if desired) neatly printed on the corner, 75c 


prepaid. ACME SUPPLY COMPANY, COVINGTON, KY. 











INCOLN-JEFFERSON UNIVERSITY, Chicago 


Home study in College, Theological, Law, Business, and Grad 
ate Schools. Usual degrees granted, Lock Box 239A, Chicago 


WRITE THE WORDS FOR A SONG \";:"\°: 2°" 


write musi and 
guarantee to secure publication. Submit poems on any subject. 


25D, Fitzgerald Building, New York 


SELL YOUR PROPERTY svickty for cash, no marer 


where loc Serr particulars tree. 


REAL ESTATE SALESMAN CO., Dept. 1 . 


Our “‘Complete History of War” 
te eh aras # best terms; free outfit. 
ichols Co.,Dept. 


4, Naperville, tt!. 














Unitarian Literature Sent Free on 272" 


cation. 
, ALL SOUL'S UNITARIAN CHURCH, WASHINGTON, D C 








QUESTION BOX} 


Wnder this head questions which are of general 
Interest are answered. We cannot undertake to 
answer merely personal and private questions, or 
questions of local laws, or the points of grammar, 
or lists of examination questions, or sectarian re- 
ligionus questions: or give addresses of millionaires 
or work problems for readers or look up material 
for essays. or find a market for old coins. Nor 
can we furnish information by special letter or agree 
to publish it ‘in next issue.” or within a stated 
time, nor should readers expect us to answer ques- 
tions which are covered {n dictionaries and ordinary 
re ference books. Questions of general and genuine 

nterest however we are glad to attend to. —Editors. 





On Tanning Skins. 

Note: A taxidermist reader questions cer- 
tain directions given in the Question Box 
for tanning hides, suggesting that the ap- 
plication of salt to a skin, as has been ad- 
vised, is unwise because, while it preserves 
the skin until a convenient time for tan- 
ning, it renders tanning more difficult and 
decreases value of skin, He also advises 
that where skins are to be tanned with fur 
on they should never be immersed in tan- 
ning liquor but should be tacked to board, 
flesh side out, and liquor should then be 
applied to flesh side only, as sulphuric 
acid, a constituent of tanning liquor rec- 
ommended by government experts, in 
many cases tends to loosen fur. 


The Name “Doughboy”, 


Ques. Why are American soldiers so 
frequently called “doughboys”?—Ans. In 
days of Civil war U. S. infantrymen were 
nicknamed “doughboys” because they had 
on their uniforms large globular brass but- 
tons which suggested the boiled dumplings 
served to sailors and known by them as 
“doughboys”. This name has stuck to in- 
fantrymen to this day and it is sometimes 
now applied without distinction to men in 
other branches of military service, 


The Word “ “Presto”. 


Ques. Please tell me what presto is and 
what it is made of—dAns. “Presto” is an 
Italian word which means quick. It is ap- 
plied as trade name to various commercial 
products to indicate that they operate or 
take effect quickly. 


Hot Water in Steam Injectors. 


Ques, Why will a steam injector not 
take hot water?—Ans. Injector depends 
for its operation on high velocity of water 
condensed from steam issuing from nozzle. 
When hot water is supplied to injector 
little or no condensation takes place and 
consequently there is no water moving at 
high velocity to force feed water into 
boiler, 


Indians in U. S. Army. 

Ques. Are there any Indians among the 
American forces which have helped defeat 
the Germans?—Ans. Yes, Indians are 
serving in various branches of U. S. army 
overseas, 


To Insure Wormless Dried Apples. 

Ques. What treatment can be given 
dried apples to keep them free from 
worms?—Ans. When ready to store away 
after drying put apples or other dried 
products in shallow pans and place in oven, 
gradually raising temperature to about 
160° F., holding it there for about 10 min- 
utes and—taking care that fruit is not 
burned or roasted. Leave in oven to cool 
and then store in tight-covered cans or 
jars, 


Names in Hall of Fame. 
Ques. I would like to have the*names 


of the men and women admitted to the 


Hall of Fame for Great Americans.—Ans. 
Following have been inscribed therein: 
George Washington, Abraham Lincoln, 
Daniel Webster, Benjamin Franklin, U. S 
Grant, John Marshall, Thomas Jefferson 
R, W. Emerson, H. W. Longfellow, Robert 
Fulton, Washington Irving, Jonathan Ed 
wards, S. F.B. Morse, D. G. Farragut, Henry 
Clay, Nathaniel Hawthorne, George Pea 
body, R. E. Lee, Peter Cooper, Eli Whitney, 
J. J. Audubon, Horace Mann, H. W. Beech- 
er, James Kent, Joseph Story, John Adams, 
W. E. Channing, Gilbert Stuart, Asa Gray, 
J, Q. Adams, J. R. Lowell, W. T. Sherman, 
James Madison, J. G. Whittier, Mary Lyon, 
Emma Willard, Marie Mitchell, Harriet B 
Stowe, O. W. Holmes, E. A. Poe, J, F 
Cooper, Phillips Brooks, W. C. Bryant, 
Frances E. Willard, Andrew Jackson, 
George Bancroft, J. L. Motley, Alexande 
Hamilton, Mark Hopkins, Francis Parkman 
Louis Agassiz, Elias Howe, Joseph Henry 
Rufus Choate, Daniel Boone, Charlott 
Cushman. 


Sugar Revenue Receipts for 1917. 
Ques. How much money did the revenue 
on sugar bring into the treasury in 1917? 
—Ans. Nearly $54,071,000. 


U. S. Army Organization, 


Ques. Please give the number of men 
in each unit of the U. S. army as now or- 
ganized and title of officer in command of 
sach.—Ans. Field army, 914,325 officers and 
men, commanded by general; army corps, 
182,865 officers and men, commanded by 
lieutenant general; division, 27,876 officers 
and men, commanded by major general; 
brigade, two regiments, commanded by 
brigadier general; regiment, infantry, 3,805 
(artillery, 1,542) officers and men, com- 
manded by colonel; battalion, 1,000 offi- 
cers and men, commanded by major; com- 
pany, 250 officers and men, commanded by 
captain; -platoon, 60 men, commanded by 
lieutenant or sergeant; squad, eight men, 
commanded by corporal. Field battery 
consists of 195 men; firing squad of 20 
men; supply train of 283 men; machine- 
gun battalion of 296 men; engineers’ regi- 
ment of 1,098 men; field hospital of 55 
men; medical detachment of 13 men; am- 
bulance company of 66 men 


What is a Super-Dreadnaught? 


Ques. Please explain what is meant by 
“super-dreadnaught”.—Ans. This term is 
applied to type of modern battleship of 
high speed, large tonnage and heavy arma- 
ment, exceeding those of dreadnaught 
class. Characteristics of super-dread- 
naughis are approximately as follows:- 
Displacement, 20,000 to 30,000 or more 
tons; armored belt, 11 to 12 inches; indi- 
cated horsepower, 24,000 to 30,000; maxi- 
mum speed, 21 to 22 knots; main arma- 
ment, 10 to 14 12-inch, 14-inch or 16-inch 
guns. 


U. S. Civil Service. 

Ques. Who is in charge of the civil serv- 
ice of the U. S.?—Ans. Civil Service Com- 
mission, Washington, D. C. This is made 
up of three commissioners. 


Seanderbeg, Albanian Leader. 

Ques. Please give a brief sketch of 
Scanderbeg, a man who figured in history 
several cehturies ago.—Ans, This man, 
properly Iskanderbeg or Prince Alexander, 
was an Albanian chief whose real name 
was: George Castriota. Though son of 
Christian prince, having been born at 
Croia, Albania, in 1403, he was brought up 
by Turks and for some time he fought for 
Amurath II. On coming into possession of 
the chief city of his country which had 
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been taken by Turks he turned against lat- 
ter, abjured Mohammedanism and aroused 
all of Epirus to revolt. For 25 years he 
successfully withstood ali efforts of Turks 
to overcome him, defeating them in more 
shan a score of battles even when sultan 
led them. Shortly before his death in 
Alessio, Albania, in 1468, he was com- 
pelled to yield to superior forces. 


Number of Words in English.. 

Ques. 1. How many words are there in 
the English language?—Ans. Large dic- 
tionaries Hist as high as 300,000 but large 
proportion of these are seldom used. Ques. 
2. What number of words comprised 
Shakespeare’s vocabulary?—Ans. Estimat- 
ed at something above 25,000. 








The Home of Lafayette. 

Ques. Where is the old home of La- 
fayette in France located and by whom is 
it owned now?—Ans. Lafayette home, 
known as chateau Chavagna, is at Haute 
Loire. It was purchased with money be- 
longing to “French Heroes’ Fund” and is 
being used now as home for French war 
orphans. American D. A. R. plan to make 
it complement of Washington home at 
Mount Vernon at the same time using it 
as orphanage for French children and as 
depository for D. A. R. records and rec- 
ords of great European war. 


Release of Depth Bombs. 

Ques. In attacking German U-boats how 
were the depth bombs thrown ?—Ans. These 
bombs, half a dozen or so, are mounted on 
an inelined plane at bow of torpedo patrol 
boats. They are arranged so that they can 
be set to explode at whatever depth may 
be desired and are released by hydrostatic 
pressure device operated by crew. 


Light from Planets. 

Ques. What is the souree of the light 
given off by planets?—Ans. Planets are 
all dark bodies and light is evolved in 
none of them as it is im the sun; blight 
from them is reflected sunlight. 








“Equivalent of High School Education”. 

Ques. I would like to know what is con- 
sidered the equivalent of a high school 
education—Ans. Number of eredits or 
amount of education considered equivalent 
to high school education would depend al- 
together on standards set up by board or 
by faculty of school or college which might 
be called on to decide case. 





Americans in Foreign Armies. 

Ques. I understand that Americans who 
enlisted for active service with the ar- 
mies of any of the allied nations before 
we entered the war thereby renounced 
their American citizenship. Will such sol- 
diers now have to become naturalized if 
they wish to be American citizens?—Ans. 
These men may resume American citizen- 





Short-Story Writing 


COURSE of forty lessons inthe history. 

form, structure, and writing of the 

Short-Stery taught by Dr. J. Berg 

Esenwein, for years ecitor ef Lippincott’s 
One student writes: “Before com- 
— the lessons, recewed over 
for manuscripts sold to 
Woman's Home Comp nion, Pic- 
torial Review, McCall's snd ether 

leading magazines.”’ 

; Also courses im Photoplay Writing 

be pen amd Poetics, Journalism. 

nm all, over One Hundred Courses, under 

Or Esenwein Professors in Harvard, Bsown, Cornell 


an@ other leading colleges. 
150-Page Catalog Free. Please Address 
The Home Correspondence School 
| Dept. 276, Springfield, Mass. i 






































ship simply by taking oath of allegiance 
to U. S. before any court or consul of U. S. 





Toe Overcome Bashfulness. 


Ques. I am very bashful and ill at ease, 
particularly when mingling socially with a 
large number of persons or when meeting 
strangers and this makes me appear more 
awkward and ignorant than | really am. 
Please suggest something that will help 
me to overcome this handicap—<Ans. Best 
thing you can do is to banish completely 
from your mind all thoughts of yourself, 
of how you must look or what others may 
be thinking of you. Cultivate habit of try- 
ing sincerely to please others, learn to 
think and talk about what they are inter- 
ested in and give no place in your thoughts 
to anything except matter you happen to be 
discussing. Educate yourself out of the 
habit of fearing people or of fearing that 
you will make a blunder. Remember that 
the people you meet are only men and 
women, the same as yourself, and make 
yourself believe that you are the peer of 
any of them, being careful of course to 
avoid egotism and bumptiousness. 





Auditer and Accountant. 


Ques. What are the duties af an auditor 
and of an accountant?—Ans. Former is 
appointed and authorized to examine and 
adjust accounts by compring charges with 
vouchers, hearing witnesses, striking bal- 
ances, etc.; latter keeps accounts or makes 
business of keeping or examining books, 
such as those of banking and mercantile 
houses, public offices, etc. 









FREE 
SCHOOL 
FLAGS! 


ARE YOU A 
PATRIOTIC TEACHER? 
DOES OLD GLORY GRACE YOUR SCHOOL ? 
Will it on PEACE DAY? 
iT SHOULD. 


We will furnish you with a large standard U. 8. 
Plag, 5ft. by 8 ft., made of finest bunting, having 
sewed stripes, suitable for in-door or out-door use 
and GUARANTEED NOr TO FADB OR RUN. 


It will cost you nothing 


Fill in the following spaces and mall this cou- 
pon at once. We will send you 50 Emblematic 
Flag Lapel Pins, which your pupils and their 
friends will prize highly. We make no charge 
for these. Your pupils ean easily sell them for 
3 cents each. Send us the proceeds and we 








Dept. A6, Rechester.N.Y. *, “2% to you. all charg- 








[eae ace eee eee Will immediately send 
@ this beautifal scheol 


@ es prepaid. 
& It will cost you a 


Send me....... Sieeesses pins @ 3ct. stamp. Your 
% pupils and their 
PE acckeneced seecccosocces © friends wilt be 


* CRigpeed, You 
will show your 
Mailing Address ......... eeccce * ‘Aspentensiiaah. 
Gleatissdneechevd Beth. coccccccs Ask your pu- 
Note:—If you want two Flags, © pils about it. 
pins, ) 


ask for 100 











Something New 1 


Complete program. Practical Physiology, demonstrated. Sim- 
ple. Any number of children. Fine for Schools, Teachers’ 


Meetings or Child Welfare Work. Time 1 1-2 hours. Price $2. 


Missouri Model Supply House, Caruthersville, Me. 











We gladly comply with the Govern~ 
ment’s recommendations to prevent waste 
of paper and now print each week only 
sufficient Pathfinders to cover the actual 
needs of our subscription lst. This 
means that we have practically no papers 
left over when the mailing of the weckly 
issue is completed. 


Orders for new subscriptio iv 
from Monday to Piuveday will act te on 
tered until Friday and the subscribers 
will receive 
for the following week. This is not as 
prompt service as we would like to give 
to new readers but it will prevent waste 
of paper. 


$3 fer five years _ 


[Read Your 











IMPORTANT NOTICE! 


To New Subscribers and Subscribers Whose Subscriptions Are About to Expire 


as their first issue the paper 


Back numbers cannot be furnished on 
new or renewal subscriptions. Subscribers 
should keep track of the expiration date 
of their subscriptions and send in re- 


* . 1 year, ayable F aal 
Subscription: $2 fer ‘nen years “el rain | 3 or5 year subscriptions can go to one address 








if 18 is the date on 
» 1302, 1303 or 1304 is printed, your suvxi1ption expires this 
Address Label month and renewal order should be sent us at once, if you wish to 
avoid a break in the regular receipt of your paper. Tear out and sign the subscription blank be- 
low, place with it a dollar bill, money order or check, fold and enclose in envelope and address 


THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 


ee ee ee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee 





newal orders early. If your paper is 
stopped, when the renewal order is re- 
ceived we .must begin the subscription 
with the current issue. 

Delay. due to faulty addresses, losses in 
the mail, ete. will be remedied promptly 
and duplicate copies furnished—if on hand. 
If your paper does not come to hand at 
the usual time, advise us promptly. 

Uncle Sam’s mailmen are over-worked 
and mails are somewhat irregular. rhe 
Pathfinder, however, is mailed with clock- 
like regularity and we endeavor in all 
ways to give our patrons the best of 
service. War operation’ still have the 
right of way; be patient and cheerful and 
before long we believe conditions will 
again be normal. But keep your sub- 
scription paid in advance. ; 

PATHFINDER PUBLISHING CO. 





or may be divided among several subscribers. 





your address label or the number 
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Tobacco Habit 
,~ 2 BANISHED in 
468 1072 Hours 

y ==! 
: . 


No craving for tobacco in any form 
when you begin taking Tobacco Redeemer. 
Don’t try to quit the tobacco habit un- | 
aided. It’salosingfightagainst heavy odds 
and means a serious shock to the nervous 
system. Let the tobacco habit quit YOU. 
It will quit you, if you will just take 
Tobacco Red , according to direc- 
tions for two or three days. It is a most 
marvelously quick and thoroughly reliable 
remedy for the tobacco habit, 
- 
Nota Substitute 
Tob d r contains no habit- 
forming drugsof anykind. Itis in nosense 
@ substitute for tobacco. After finishing 
the treatmentyou have absolutely nodesire 
to use tobacco again or to continue the use 
of the remedy. It makes not a particle of 
difference how long you have been using 
tobacco, how much you use orin what form 
you use it—whether you smoke cigars, 
cigarettes, pipe. chew plug or fine cut or 
use snuff, Tob Red will positive- 
ly banish every trace of desire in from 48 
to 72 hours. This we absolutely guarantee 
in every case or money refunded. ; 
Write today for our free bookletshowing 
thedeadly effectof tobacco upon the human 
stem and positive proof that Tobacco 
eemerwill quickly free you of the habit. 
Newell Pharmacal Company, 
Dept. 346 St. Louis, Mo. 














NEWEST MILITARY RIFLE 
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once, return money, 
ording to some one of the p 
pos mium list. ae vt A - “ 
if preferred. Extra or mp’ 5 5 
averty Supply Co., Bex215, Monongahela,Pa. 


ues PRICES SMASHED 
eam 0R _OURLOSS. YOUR GAIN 
¢ GENTS Elegantly engraved, double hunt- 


ig commission 





ing or open face case, stem wind 
and set gold watch. Very fine full 
eweled movement, A GUARAN- 
EED ACCURATE TIME 
KEEPER. SENDNO MONEY. 
7 Special limited time offer. We will 
send to any address fer full exam- 
nation this latest model, relisble 
# raiload style watch,U.0.D, $3-75 
and charges by mail or express. 
FREE. Agotd plated chain and 
mcharm. EXCELSIOR WATCH 


CO., Dept. 57. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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eo eee . Remi a, $ 
‘ a ©. Simi Pox, 9g. ~7our theives 
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Bree circular tells how to eave ‘a0 per sont te 80 my 
Sent on each machine. Write for ttl <. E. GAERTE, - 
SEARBORN TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
a Send Sketch 
@ and Descrip- 


Dept. 14, Chicago, illinois 
INVENTORS: 273: 
Invention for Advice Regarding Patent Protection. No 
charge for this service. 20 Years Experience. Prompt personal 


service. Patents we secure advertised without charge in Popular 
Mechanics Magazine. Particulars Free. RT L- 


TALB 
ERT, Patent Lawyers, 4283 Talbert Building, Wash 
igton, D . 


in; Cc. 
WRITE THE WoRDS FoR A SONG 


lishers’ acceptance. Submit poems on patriotism love or any subject 


Chester Music Co., **° S.2eu24" * Chicago, Ill. 
The Boys’ Magazine Tell Your Boy About This! Boys, you 


can make good money each month sell- 
ing The Boys’ Magazine. Gives splendid business experience of 
great value later on in life. Write us today for 5 copies.Send no money. 


e Co., Dept. A1S, Smethport, Pa. 


Astrological Reading "°".""".*°;° 10 cts. 


JOSEPH DEVERE, Y-123 West Madison, Chicago, Il. 
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Puzzle-Problem No. 368. 


Two cities are 20 miles apart; a trav- 
eler always keeps just three times as 
far from one as from the other. Con- 
struct his path. Submitted by G. C. 
Slaven, Box 43, Oak Hill, W. Va. 


Solution for Problem No. 363. 


A walk four feet wide runs diagon- 
ally across a lot measuring 500 feet by 
400 feet. The center line of the walk 
coincides with the diagonal of the lot. 
Find the number of square feet in the 
walk, 

In the accompanying diagram trian- 
gle ABC equals 100,000 square feet and 
CB is found to equal 640.31 feet. There- 




















fore, AG, a perpendicular drawn from 
A, equals 312.34 feet. AG—2—AH, or 
310.34 feet. 

Similar surfaces are to each other as 
the squares of their like dimensions. 
Therefore AH?: AG?:: AEF : ABC. Or, 
96311.9156 : 97556.2756 :: AEF : 100,000. 
Solving, AEF is found to equal 98724.46 
square feet. 

ABC—AEF=100,000—98724.46—1275.- 
54 square feet, or half of the walk. 
Doubling this, the area of the entire 
walk is found to be 2551.08 square feet. 

Solved by Frank Brooks, Union City, 
Ind, 


Are You a Cipher Expert? 


Trained cryptographers insist that, 
given enough time, it is possible to de- 
cipher any secret message, no matter 
how clever or how intricate the cryp- 
tic system used for writing it may be. 
Dr. C. M. Swingle, 8203 Wade Park Ave., 
Cleveland, O., claims, however, that 
secret messages written in a cipher 
which he has invented cannot be un- 
tangled by even the most skilled and 
clever cipher experts. 

He presents the following stanza, 
written in his cipher which he says is 
rapidly translated into and from code 
form—if you know the secret—and 
which permits of thousands of varia- 
tions, that is, which makes it possible 
for a given message to be written in 
numerous different ways and yet be as 
easily tr.nslated one way as another: 

“Aup whmodnf ol hp alqs 
Gmq bnyi phyws od sm ope, 
Hdi yqn zq fdnh muy nofypd 
Lryl jopyen cmrm twnbtiq!” 

Dr. Swingle challenges anyone to de- 
cipher this stanza and offers to present 
as a reward to any person who works 


out a correct translation and sends 

to him a copy of his book, “The Kee) 
Well Book.” Let all cipher wizar: 
who read this get busy and see wheth: 
a really undecipherable system has 

last been evolved. 


American Wild Horses. 

When the Spaniards came to Americ: 
they brought the first horses to t! 
continent, says a writer in Our Dun 
Animals. The animals escaped a: 
were left behind by the Spaniards to 
become the parent stock of future 
herds of wild horses that ranged the 
plains from Mexico to as far north a; 
Saskatchewan and possibly further. 

Horses from early American settler 
escaped from time to time or were ru 
off by the wild horse bands and adde:! 
to the blood, Indian tribes caught then 
in numbers and re-domesticated then 
using them as a means of transporta 
tion which they had never known be 
fore the advent of the Spaniards. In 
deed, it was the possession of horses 
that made the plains Indian tribes pos- 
sible, and later made roaming warriors 
of them, for they never traveled far 
before they had horses. 

Some tribes became horse breeders 
and turned out fine stock; the Co- 
manches of Texas were almost like 
Arabs in this matter, and the Cheyenne 
tribe of Wyoming gained fame as pro- 
ducers of the famous “pinto” or “paint- 
ed” (spotted) horses of the plains. 

Bands of wild horses could be found 
almost anywhere where feed and water 
conditions were favorable, as late as 
the 80’s. Two such bands ranged in the 
sand hills of Nebraska between the 
Platte and Niobrara rivers, the habitat 
of one band being around the head of 
Dismal river and the range of the other 
band being along the Loup river. 

Wild horse herds were always led 
(and strictly herded into individual 
bands) by individual stallions who 
looked after their charges with almost 
hifman intelligence, leading them to 
feed and water and guarding them from 
danger of every sort. These stallions 
would fight each other and any wild 
enemy such as the grizzly bear, with all 
the wild ferocity of a tiger. They 
would even attack man if he was afoot 
and alone, as many an Indian or white 
horse-hunter can testify. 

The two stallion leaders of these Ne- 
braska_ sand-hill herds were well 
known up and down the plains for a 
number of years and every device and 
plan was tried to “get” them. One was 
a coal-black trotter with long sweeping 
mane and tail—as beautiful an animal 
as ever ran free under the sky. The 
other was a bay pacer with cream mane 
and tail that swept the ground and gave 
him a comet-like appearance while 
running at full speed. Two finer horses 
never lived, I verily believe. 

Indians tried to “walk them down” 
by keeping them moving slowly all the 
time, without a chance to feed or get 
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to water, but they never could get 
either one. Cow-men tried encircling 
the herds and “roping” them many 
times. This method resulted in the cap- 
ture of the bay stallion on the head of 
the Middle Loup about 1885. 

The black stallion was “creased” by 
a rifle shot through the top of the neck 
by a single hunter who thus captured 
the big fellow a year or so after the 
bay was caught. The black was cap- 
tured miles to the northwest of his old 
range in the sage brush desert of Wyo- 
ming after nearly all his band had been 
captured by cowboys* on* regular or- 
ganized horse hunts that often resulted 
in the capture of a whole herd at once. 

The horse was the unit of value in 
trade among all the plains Indians; 
the man who owned “many horses” 
was rich—he who owned nome was 
poor. A wife was valued by a certain 
number of horses, the more desirable 
the wife the greater the number of 
horses she would bring to her father 
when marriage day came around. Next 
to the buffalo, the horse was the most 
valuable of ail plains animals to the 
Indian tribes. 

Indians had always used dogs for 
pack animals up to the time they got 
horses from the increase of the Spanish 
herds, so it is only natural perhaps to 
find the Sioux calling the horse Shunks- 
tonka, literally “big-dog” because they 
could pack all their stuff on his back 
just as they always had packed it for 
transportation on dogs before. 

The Blackfeet took a somewhat dif- 
ferent view of the animal and called it 
Pono-kom-i-ta, which means elk-dog or 
more nearly “like-elk-like-dog.” Un- 
doubtedly this name was selected be- 
cause, in size, the horse was “like-the- 
elk” but without his big horns and, be- 
cause they could pack their belongings 
on the horse, he was “like-the-dog” who 
had always been their pack animal be- 
fore. Therefore the name “elk-dog” 
as above. 

The Crow Indians who lived in the 
Yellowstone river country called the 
horse e-cheta. Just what this name 
means I never learned but it is lkely 
somewhat similar to the others. 

The last wild-horse herds that I know 
of were ranging in Washington and 
Oregon, but they were captured several 
years ago and as far as I know the real 
wild horse of the plains is gone forever 
now, the nearest approach today being 
the ranch horses which still run the 
open range here and there, 





Eggs and Young of Fish Neglected. 

Though a few species of fish have the 
habit of depositing their eggs where 
they will be protected more or less 
from depredations ef aquatic animals 
and other destructive agencies—the 
stickleback constructs a nest specially 
to keep its eggs safe, the male mount- 
ing guard over the nest and keeping 
marauders at a distance until the eggs 
are hatched and the young are able to 
fend for themselves—most fish deposit 
their eggs wherever it happens to be 
convenient and show not the slightest 





concern for them or the young that 
may subsequently develop. 

Nature has provided for the produc- 
tion of extraordinarily large numbers 
of eggs by all species; the codfish, for 
example, lays about 8,000,000 each year. 
This extraordinary fecundity evidently 
is designed to counteract the general 
lack of care for the eggs and the young 
as well as the natural conditions which 
are often decidedly unfavorable to the 
development of the eggs and the growth 
of the baby fish to maturity. 

On the other hand, however, it might 
be argued that the finny tribe is negli- 
gent of eggs and young because so 
many eggs are produced that if all 
were cared for and all developed into 
grown-up fish the seas, lakes, rivers, 
etc., would soon be overpopulated and 
none would have a chance. 

At any rate, considering the codfish 
alone, it is apparent that if all of the 
eggs laid from the time of the first pair 
of this species—the Adam and Eve of 
the codfish family—had hatched out 
and all of the young had grown up to 
be adults, all in turn becoming parents 
on the same scale as their predecessors, 
it is doubtful if there would now be 
room for all of them in the seas. 

It is interesting to observe in this 
connection that a bird called the fulmar 
petrel lays but a single egg, yet the ful- 
mar petrels are said to outnumber all 
other species of birds in the world. In 
the case of this bird the eggs are de- 
posited where there is little danger 
that they will be molested or the tiny 
living cell in them destroyed and after 
the young appear. they are cared for in 
such a manner that the chances are al- 
together favorable for them to grow to 
maturity. 





AND FIGURES DON’T LIE. 


A Jew who was in need of money applied 
to his brother for a loan. The brother was 
willing to make the loan but he wanted to 
charge nine per cent interest. The brother 
in need exclaimed: “What would our moth- 
er up in heaven think when she sees that 
you have charged me nine per cent?” The 
other replied: “Never mind, Ikey; when 
our mother looks down from heaven she 
will think that the nine is a six.” 


“Is your husband in favor of initiative 
and referendum ?” 

“Yes,” replied the woman in the sun- 
bonnet; “and the recall and local option 
and anything that’ll enable him to go to 
the polls and miss a day’s work.”—Grit. 


He (after he had watched her knitting 
for an hour)—What are you knitting? 
She—I don’t know yet. 


STOMACH TROUBLE OR TAPEWORM 
BANISHED. 


Many persons who suffer from stomach 
trouble really have a tapeworm and don’t 
know it. A guaranteed remedy which has 
proven to be remarkably effective in expell- 
ing tapeworms and giving quick relief in 
all forms of stomach trouble is being sent 
on free trial by the Schoenherr Co. Dept. 
32, Milwaukee, Wis, They guarantee it to 
remove, in less than one hour, any tape- 
worm with its head. No pain, no dieting, 
no danger; also to relieve any form 
stomach trouble or it costs nothing. Take 
advantage ef their free trial offer. Write 
them today.—Advt. 





Cured His Rupture 


was badly rweptured while lifting a trunk 
ams years ago. Doctors said my only hope ef 
cure was an operation. Trusses did me no good. 
Finally I got hold of something that quickly and 
completely cure@ me. Years have passed and the 
rupture has never returned, although I am doing 
hard work as a carpenter. There was no apera- 
tien, ne lost time, ne trouble. I have nothing to 
sell, but wilt give full information about how you 
may timd a complete cure without operation, if 
you write to me, Bugene M. Pullén, Carpenter, 
479-EB Mareellus Avenue, Manasquan, N. J. Better 
eut out this notice and shew it te any others who 
are ruptured—you may save a life or at least stop 
the misery of rupture and the worry and danger 
of an operation.—Advt. 
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CASH’ OLD FALSE TEETH 


WE PAY AS HIGH AS $35.00 A SET (broken or not). 

Send at enee—cash by return mail. We — ees 4 

to 10 daysfor 7 our offer 

prices f «/ OLD GOLD JEWELRY, GOLD CROWNS, 

BRIDGES, DENTAL GOLD, PLATINUM, SILVER, 

WATCHES AND DIAMONDS. Send for ‘atest catalog 
new jewelry. References, amy Milwaukee Bank, 


atoume ye, 7s WORKS a 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


A GOOD POSITION 


E SAM IS MOST DESIRABLE. 


Witt positions, pleasant -surroundings, good pay, 
steady work, short hours, prometions on merit. 
Both sexes. No pelitieal pull. ‘housands of ap- 
ointments yearly. Most thorough preparation $5. 
eturned if not appointed. Pull information and 
questions used by the Civil Service Commission free. 


AMERICAN CIVIL SERVICE SCHOOL, Washington, D.C. 
TEACHERS WANTED 


There ls @ growing demand throughout the South 
and West for capable teachers at good salaries. 
THE BELL TEACHERS AGENCY covers this fleld 
entirely and works earnestly and persistently for 
ite members. We publish the Progressive Teacher, 
the leading educational journal of the South. $1 a 
year. Sample coptes free. For full particulars write to 
CLAUDE J. RELI. Manager. NASHVILLE. TENN. 


WANTED NEW IDEAS *"","" 


List of In- 
ventions Wanted by manufacturers and $1,000,000 in 
prizes offered for inventions. Send sketch for FREE 

inien as to ve Co. 850 Onr four hooks sent FREE 
Victor Ninth, Washington, D.C. 


4. Evans & Co., 850 
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RA Ata 
ruggists, 50 cts., or Pal an mye Zc. stamp. 
L & CB., 4g, Main St., Chariestown, Mass... 


WRITERS — ATTENTION >: & Stories, 


Poems, Plays, etc., are wantedfor publication. Goodideas bring big 
money Prompt service: quick results. Hundreds making money. Get 
busy. Snbmit Mss. or write. Literary Bureau, 147 Mo. 


HISTORY of the WORLD WAR 


Most complete and official beek published 
Best terms. Biggest outfit sent for cts. 

meling expences. Ziegter Co., 5M East 
Write * FOR BPAY for newspapers and magazines Cossem> 
pondents and story writers make blg money. Copy- 


right book telling how sent FREE by editor on request. Press 
Reporting Syndicate, 460 Times Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 


E STUDY High Schoel, Normal, Commercial, College 
and Professional Courses. Catatogue Free. 


Teachers’ Professional College. Washington, D.C. 


Inventions Commercialized fice te. tous, St toss. me 
Mfg. Co. 168A, St Louis, Mo. 
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Copyright by Doubleday, ‘Page & Co., 1918. 


SYNOPSIS. 

This rare war story begins with letters written 
by a young girl—Mary O’Malley—to her old ‘‘padre’’ 
or priest. She tells him how she and her brother 
Brian, an artist, had been on a sketching tour in 
France and had met a wealthy young American, who 
had bought some of the brother’s pictures. She 
confesses that she fell in love with this young man 
and that they became practically engaged—but that 
was just before the war began, and they had com- 
pletely lost sight of each other since. 
now the papers had told how Mr. and Mrs, James 
W. Beckett had come to France from America to 
see him their son Jimmy, who was an aviator, and 
how he had been killed just before they arrived. 
Mary is now a Red Cross nurse and it flashes on her 
that young Jim Beckett is the rich American who 
had sent a big contribution to the hospital to which 
she was attached. And she also sees by his pic- 
ture in the papers that he is the same young man 
who had bought Brian’s_pictures and to whom she 
imagined herself engaged. She writes to the Becketts 
telling them of her engagement to their son and 
they take her under their wing. Brian, who has 
becomé blind as a result of his war se rvice, sug- 
gests to the Becketts that they create a me “morial 
to their dead son by visiting the towns in the war 
zone where he had been and giving money to re- 
construct and beautify them. For, as he said, this 
devastated No Man's Land is destined to become 
Every Man’s Land, and all the world should join 
in rehabilitating it. The Becketts hire an auto and 
start on a tour of the front, taking Mary and Brian 
with them. 


But just 


I could scarcely concentrate upon Cha- 
lons, though it’s a noble town, crowded 
with grand old buildings. My mind was 
busily traveling back, back into history, 
as Peter Ibbetsen traveled in his prison- 
‘dreams. It didn’t stop on its way to see 
the city capitulate to the allies, in 1814, 
just one hundred years before the great 
new meaning came into that word, “allies.” 

I ran on past the brave 15th century 
days, ‘when the English used to attack 
Chalons-sur-Marne, hoping to keep their 
hold on France. I didn’t eyen pause for 
St. Bernard, preaching the Crusade in the 
gorgeous presence of Louis VII and his 
knights. It was Attila who lured me down, 
down into his century, buried dtep under 
the sands of Time. I heard the ring of 
George Meredith’s words—‘Attila, my At- 
tila!” But I saw the wild warrior, Attila, 
fighting in Champagne, not the dead man 
adjured by Ildico, his bride. 

I saw him “short, swarthy, broad chest- 
ed,” in his crude armor, his large head, 
“early gray,” lifted like a wolf’s at bay. 
I saw his fierce, ugly face with its snub 
nose and little, deep-set eyes, flushed in the 
fury of defeat as he ordered the famous 
screen of chariots to be piled up between 
him and Romano-Gauls. I saw him and 
his men profiting by the strange barrier 
and the enemy’s exhaustion to escape be- 
yond the Rhine, with eyes yearning tow- 
ard the country they were to see no more. 

History calls that battle “one of the de- 
cisive battles of the world,” yet it lasted 
only a day, and engaged from a hundred 
and seventy-four thousand to three hun- 
dred thousand men. Oh, the spiral of bat- 
tles has climbed high since then! 

I think I should have had a presenti- 
ment of the war if I’d lived at Chalons, 
proud city of 22 bridges and the canal 
Rhine-Marne. The water on stormy days 
must have whispered, “They are coming— 
take care!” 

At Vitry-le-Francois there is also that 
same sinister canal which leads from the 
Marne to the Rhine, the Rhine to the 
Marne. The name has a wicked sound in 
these days—Rhine-Marne, and at Vitry-le- 
Francois of all places. The men from over 
the Rhine destroyed as much as they had 
time to destroy of the charming old town 
planned by Francis I; and named for him. 


All the villages round about the new 
Huns broke to pieces, like the toy towns 
of children; Revigny, watered from hand 
pumps with gasoline and burned to the 
ground; Sermaize-les-Bains, loved by Rom- 
ans and Saracens, obliterated; women 
drowned in the river by laughing German 
soldiers, deep down under yellow water 
lilies, which mark their resting-place to- 
day; everywhere, through the fields and 
forests, low wooden crosses in the midst of 
little votive gardens telling their silent tale. 

Ah, but it is good that Mother Beckett 
saw Chateau-Thierry first, or she might 
have covered her eyes and begged to go 
back to Paris! Here all speaks of death 
and desolation, save the busy little hut- 
villages of the Quakers. The “Friends” 
quietly began their labor of love before 
the battle of the Marne was ended and 
they’re “carrying on” still. The French 
translate them affectionately into “Les 
Amis” [the Friends]. 

It was at Bar-le-Duc that I met disaster 
face to face in so strange a way that it 
needs a whole letter to tell you what hap- 
pened. 

There were so many things to see by 
the way and so many thoughts to think 
about them that Father Beckett and Brian 
decided on an all-night stop at Bar-le-Duc. 
The town hadn’t had an air-raid for weeks, 
and it looked a port of peace. As well im- 
agine enemy airplanes over the barley- 
sugar house of the witch in the enchanted 
forest, as over this comfortable home of 
jam-makers! 

“Jim always asked for currant-jam of 
Bar-le-Duc on his birthdays ever since he 
was a little, little boy,” Mrs. Beckett re- 
membered aloud. “And even when he was 
grown up! But then he wouldn’t wait for 
birthdays. He wanted it every day for 
breakfast; and for tea at those grand New 
York hotels, where I wouldn’t go without 
him any sooner than in a lion’s den. Oh, it 
will be nice to stay at Bar-le-Duc! If 
there’s been a jam factory blown up, we'll 
help build it again, to please Jim.” 

Father Beckett was. shrewdly of opinion 
that the jam factories could take care of 
themselves, which rather disappointed his 
wife. She was vaguely disappointed, too, 
in Bar-le-Duc. I think she expected to 
smell a ravishing fragrance of Jim’s favor- 
ite confiture [French for “jam”] as we en- 
tered the town. 

It had been 
all our stops and sight-seeing, and she had 
less appetite for history than for jam. 
We had passed through ‘lovely country 
since Chalons, decorated with beautiful, 
tall trees, high box-hedges, and distant, 
rolling downs golden with grain and sun- 
light, Also, whenever our road drew near 
the railway, we had caught exciting glimps- 
es of long trains camouflaged in blurry 
greens and blues to hide themselves from 
airplanes. 

Nevertheless, Mother Beckett had begun 
to droop. Her blue eyes hardly brightened 
to interest when Brian said we were in the 
famous region of the Meuse, part of the 
Austrian empire in Charlemagne’s day; 
that somewhere hereabouts Wittikind, the 
enslaved Saxon, used to work “on the 
land,” not dreaming of the kingly house of 
Capet he was to found for France. 

For her Bar-le-Due had always repre- 


a tiring day for her, with . 


-it at Bar-le-Duc,” 


sented jam, endless jam, loved by Jim, and 
talk of the dukes of Bar brought no thrill] 
to Jim’s mother. She cared more to sce 
the two largest elms of France—of which 
Jim had written—than any ruins of duke! y 
dwellings, or tombs of Lorraine princes, or 


even the house where Charles Edward the 


Pretender lived for years. , 

Fortunately, there was a decent hote 
vaguely open in the upper town on the hi 
with a view over the small tributary rive; 
Ornain, on which the capital city of the 
Meuse is built. One saw the Rhine-Marne 
canal, too, “and the picturesque roofs 0! 
old 15th century houses huddled together 
in lower Bar-le-Duc, shut in among th 
vine-draped valleys of Champagne. 

As we left the car and went into the hotc! 
—I was lingering behind to help Brian— | 
noticed another car behind us. It was mo: 
like a taxicab than a brave, free-born aut: 
mobile, but it had evidently come a lon: 
way, as it was covered with dust; and from 
its rather ramshackle roof waved a Red 
Cross flag. 

In the good days before the war I should 
have thought it the most natural thing on 
earth if a procession of 20 motors had 
trailed us. But war has put an end to jo, 
rides. Besides, since the outskirts of Paris, 
we had been in the “zone de guerre” [zon 
of war], constantly stopped and stared «| 
by sentinels. 

The only cars we passed, going east or 
west, were occupied by officers or crowded 
with poilus, The shabby little taxi becam: 
of almost startling interest. I looked baci 
and saw that it was slowing down clos: 
behind our imposing auto, from whith 
few small pieces of luggage for the night 
were being removed. 

The Red Cross travelers were evident]; 
impatient. They did not wait for ou: 
chauffeur to drive away. The conductor of 
the car jumped down and opened the door 
of his nondescript vehicle. I made out, 
under a thick coat of dust, that he wore 
khaki of some sort and a cap of military 
shape which might be anything from Brit- 
ish to Belgian. He gave a hand to a woman 
in the car—a woman in nurse’s dress. A 
thick veil covered her face, but her figuré 
was girlish. I noticed that she was ex- 
tremely small and slim in her long, dust- 
dimmed blue cloak; a mere doll. 

The man’s back was turned toward me 
as he aided the nurse; but suddenly h< 
flung a glance over his shoulder and stared 
straight at me, as if he had expected to 
find me there. 

He was rather short and too squarely 
built for his age, which might be 28 or 30 
at most, but his great dark eyes were splen- 
did, so gorgeously bright and significant 
that they held mine for a second or two. 
This vexed me, and I turned away with as 
haughty an air as could be put on at an 
instant’s notice. 

The hotel had no private sitting-rooms, 
but the landlord offered -Mr. Beckett for 
our use a small salle de lecture [reading- 
room], adjoining the salon publique. There 
were folding doors between, for a wonder, 
with a lock that worked. By the time we'd 
bathed and dressed again it was the hour 
for dinner and Mr. Beckett suggested din- 
ing in his own “parlor,” as he called it. 

The landlord himself brought a menu, 
which Mother Beckett accepted indifferent- 
ly up to the entremet, “Omelette au rhum”, 
{rum omelet]. This she wished changed 
for something—anything—made with Jim’s 
favorite jam. “He would want us to eat 
she said, with her air 
of taking Jim’s nearness and interest in 
our smallest acts for granted. 

So “omelette a la confiture de groseilles” 
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‘gooseberry-jam omelet] was ordered; and 
‘ust as we had come to the end of it and 
our meal, someone began to play the piano 
in the public drawing-room next door. At 
the first touch I recognized a master hand. 
The air was from Puccini’s “La Tosca”— 
third act; and a moment later a man’s 
voice caught it up—a voice of velvet, a 
voice of the heart—an Italian voice. 

We all stopped eating as if we’d been 
struck by a spell. We hardly breathed. The 
musie had in it the honey of a million 
flowers, distilled into a crystal cup. It was 
so sweet that it hurt—hurt horribly and 
deliciously, as only Italian music can hurt. 
Other men sing with their brains, with 
their souls but Italians sing with their 
blood, their veins, the core of their hearts. 
They are their songs, as larks are. 

The voice brought Jim to me and 
snatched him away again. It set him far 
off at a hopeless distance across steep pur- 
ple chasms of dreamland. It dragged my 
heart out and then poured it full, full of 
an unknown elixir of life and love which 
was mine, yet out of reach forever. It 
showed me my past hopes and future sor- 
rows floating on the current of my own 
blood, like ships of a secret argosy sailing 
through the night to some unknown goal. 

So, now, when I have told you what it 
did to me, you will know this voice was 
like no voice I ever heard, except Caruso’s. 
it was like his—astonishingly like; and 
hardly had the last note of Mario’s song of 
love and death dropped into silence, when 
the singer began anew with one of Caruso’s 
own Neapolitan folk-songs, “Mama Mia.” 

I had forgotten Mother and Father Beck- 
kett—even Brian—everyone except my lost 
Jim Wyndham and myself. But suddenly 
a touch on my hand made me start. The 
little old lady’s small, cool fingers were on 
mine. “My daughter, what do the words 
mean?” she asked. “What is that boy say- 
ing to his mamma?” Her eyes were blue 
lakes of unshed tears, for the thought of 
her son knocked at her heart. 

“It isn’t a boy who sings, dear,” I said. 
“It’s supposed to be a young man who 
tries to tell his mother all about his love, 
but it is too big for any words he can find. 
He says she must remember how she felt 
herself when she was in love, and then she 
will understand what’s in his heart. 

“Oh it’s wonderful!” she whispered. 
“How young it sounds! Can it be a man 
singing? It seems too beautiful for any- 
thing but a gramaphone!” 


We broke out laughing and the little lady 
blushed jn shame. “I mean, it’s like one of 
the great singers they make records of,” 
she explained. “There, he’s stopped! Oh, 
James, don’t let him go! We must hear 
him again. Couldn’t you go next door and 
thank him? Couldn’t you beg him to sing 
some more?” 

An Englishman would sooner have died 
a painful death than obey; but, unabashed, 
the American husband flung wide open the 
folding doors. At the piano sat the short, 
square built young man of the Red-Cross 
taxi. Leaning with both elbows on the 
instrument stood the doll-like figure of his 
companion, the girl in nurse’s dress. His 
back and her profile were turned our way, 
but at the sound of the opening door he 
wheeled on the stool and both stared at 
Mr. Beckett. Also they stared past him at 
me. Why at me and not the others I could 
never have guessed then. 

Our little room was lit by red-shaded 
candles on the table, while the salon ad- 
joining blazed with electricity. As the 
doors opened it was like the effect of a 
flashlight for a photograph. I saw that the 
man and the girl resembled each other in 





feature; nevertheless, there was a striking 
difference between the two. It wasn’t only 
that he was squarely built, with a short 
throat and a head shaped like Caruso’s, 
whereas she was slight, with a small, high- 
held head on a slender neck. 


The chief difference lay in expression. 


The man—who now looked younger than 
I had thought—had a dark, laughing face, 
gay and defiant as a Neapolitan street boy. 
It might be evil, it might be good. ‘Lhe girl, 


who could be no more than 20, was sullen 


in her beauty as a thunder-cloud. 


The singer jumped up and took a few 
steps forward, while the girl stood still 
and gloomed. “I hope I didn’t disturb 
you?” The question was asked of Mr. 
Beckett and thrown lightly as a shuttle- 
cock over the old man’s head to us in the 
next room. It was asked in English, with 
a curious winning accent, neither Italian 
nor Irish, but suggesting both. 

“Disturbed!” Father Beckett explained 
that his errand was to beg for more music. 
“It’s like beimg at the opera!” was the best 
compliment he had to give, 

The young man smiled, as if a light had 
been turned on behind his eyes and his 
brilliant white teeth. “Delighted!” he said. 
“I can’t sing properly any more—shell 
shock. I suppose I never shall again. But 
I do my best.” 

He sat down once more at the piano and 
without asking his audience to choose be- 
gan in a low voice an old, sweet, entirely 
banal and utterly heartbreaking ballad of 
Tosti’s, with words by Christine Rosetti: 


“When I am dead, my dearest, 
Sing no sad songs for me, 
Plant thou no roses at my head, 
Nor shady cypress-tree. 
Be the green grass above me 
With showers and dewdrops wet. 
And if thou wilt, remember, 
And if thou wilt, forget. 


“I shall not see the shadows, 
I shall not feel the rain; 
I shall not hear the nightingale 
Sing on as if in pain. 
And dreaming through the twilight 
That does not rise nor set, 
Haply I may remember, 
And haply may forget.” 


The old song, sung by that man’s voice, 
took my self-control and shivered it like 
thin glass. Tears burst from Mrs. Beckett’s 
eyes and she hid her face on my shoulder, 
sobbing beneath her breath. “Oh, Jim— 
mar. 

When the singer had finished he looked 
at her, not in surprise, but thoughtfully. 





“Perhaps I oughtn’t to have sung that 
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stuff, Mr. Beckett,” he said. “But your son 
liked it at St. Raphael. We knew each 
other there very well.” 

As he spoke his eyes turned to me, de- 
liberately, with meaning. There was a 
gentle charming smile on his southern face, 
but I knew that my secret was his. Invol- 
untarily I glanced at the girl. She had not 
moved. She stood as before, her elbows 
on the piano, her small face between her 
hands. But she, too, was looking at me. 
She had no expression whatever. Her eyes 
told as little as two shut windows with 
blinds drawn down. The fancy flashed 
through me that a judge might look thus, 
waiting to hear the verdict of the jury ina 
murder case. 

“These two have followed us on purpose 
to denounce me,” I thought. Yet it seemed 
a stupidly melodramatic conclusion, like 
the climax of a chapter in an old-fashioned, 
sentimental story. Besides, the man—evi- 
dently the leader—had not at all the face 
of Nemesis. He looked a merry, happy-go- 
lucky Italian, only a little subdued at the 
moment by the pathos of his own nightin- 
gale voice and the memory of Jim Beckett. 
I was bewildered. My reason did not know 
what to make of him. But my instinct 
warned me of danger. 

Mother Beckett mopped her eyes with 
one of her dainty handkerchiefs, which 
always smell like lavender and grass pinks 
—-her leit-motif in perfume. “You knew 
our Jim?” she exclaimed, choking back 
tears. “Why, then, perhaps you and Mary 

iss O’Malley—” 

What would have happened if she had 
finished her sentence and the singing man 
had answered I shall never know, because 
just then came a crash, as if the house were 
falling. Window-glass shivered. The hotel 
shook as though in an earthquake. Out 
went the electric light, leaving only our 
candle aglow under red shades. 

Bar-le-Duc was in for an air-raid. 

For a moment we thought the house had 
been struck by a bomb, and were aston- 
ished that it stood. In the uproar of ex- 
plosions and crashings and jinglings, the 
small silence of our room—with its gay 
chrysanthemums and shaded candle 
like that of a sheltered oasis in a desert 
storm. 

Not one of us uttered a sound. Father 
Beckett took his wife in his arms, and 
held her tight, her face hidden in his 
coat. Brian had not even got up from his 
chair by the table. He’d lighted a cigar- 
ette, and continued to smoke. calmly, a 
half-smile on his face, as if the bombard- 
ment carried him back to life in the 
trenches. But the beautiful sightless eyes 
searched for what they could not see: and 
I knew that I was in his thoughts. I would 
have gone to him, after the first petrify- 
ing instant of surprise, but the singing- 
man stopped. me. “Are you afraid?” I 
heard his voice close to my ear. Perhaps 
he shouted. But in the din it was as if 
he whispered. 

“No!” I flung back. “Had you not bet- 
ter go and take care of your sister?” 

He laughed. “My sister! Look at her! 
Does she need taking care of?” 

The girl had come from the suddenly 
darkened salon into our room. As he spoke 
she walked to the table, helped herself to 
a cigarette from Brian’s silver case which 
lay open, and asked its owner for a light. 
It struck me that she did not realize his 
blindness. 

Certainly the young woman did not 
“need taking care of.” Nor did I! Delib- 
erately I turned my back on the man; but 
he snatched at the end of a scarf I wore. 
“No-one’s looking,” he said. “Take this— 


for your own sake.” And he thrust into a 
little outside pocket of my dress a folded 
bit of paper. Then he let me go, stepping 
back to prevent my returning the note. 

For a second I hesitated, not knowing 
which of two evils to choose; but the wom- 
an who hesitates is inevitably lost. Before 
I could make up my mind, the door opened 
and the landlord appeared, apologizing for 
the raid as if it had been an accident of 
his kitchen: We must have no fear. Al! 
danger was over. The avion [airplanc]- 
only one!—had been chased out of our 
neighborhood. The noise we heard now 
was merely shrapnel fired by anti-aircraft 
guns. We would not be disturbed again 
that he’d guarantee from his experience! 

Mrs. Beckett emerged from her husband’s 
coal. Mr. Beckett laughed, and patting his 
wife’s shoulder, complimented her cour- 
age. “I’m not sure we haven’t behaved 
preity well for our first air raid,” he said. 
“The rest of you were fine! But I suppose 
even you ladies have seen some of these 
shows before? As for you, Brian, my boy, 
you're a soldier. What we’ve been through 
must seem a summer shower to you. And 
you, sir’—he turned to the singing-man- 
“J think you mentioned you’d had shel! 
shock 

“Yes,” the other answered quickly. “It 
cost me my vojce.” 

“Cost you your voice?” Father Beckett 
echoed. “If it was better than it is now, 
why, it must have been a marvel! We're 
ignorant in the music line, my. wife and |, 
so if we ought to know who you are ¥ 

The young man laughed. “Oh, don’t be 
afraid of hurting my feelings! If you 
were an Italian, or a Britisher—but an 
American! I sang in New York only part 
of last winter, and then I—came over here. 
like everyone else. My name is Julian 
O'Farrell, but my mother was an Italian 
of Naples, once a prima donna. She wished 
me to make my professional debut as 
Guilio di Napoli.” 

The name appeared to mean nothing for 
the Becketts, but instantly I knew who the 
man was, if little about him. I remember- 
ed reading the sensation he created in 
London the summer that Brian and | 
tramped through France and Belgium. The 
next I heard was that he had “gone back” 
to Italy. I had of course supposed him to 
be an Italian. But now he boasted—or con- 
fessed—that he was an Irishman. Why, 
then, had he left England for Italy when 
the war broke out? Why had he been 
singing in New York after Italy joined the 
allies? Above all, what had happened 
since, to put him on my track, with a Red 
Cross flag and a taxicab? 

These questions asked themselves in my 
head, while I could have counted “One— 
two—three.” Meantime, Brian had spoken 
to the girl, and she had answered shortly, 
in words I could not hear, but with a sul- 
len, doubtful look, like a small trapped 
creature that snaps at a friendly hand. The 
landlord was helping a white-faced waiter 
to clear a place on the table for a tray of 
coffee and liqueurs; and outside the noise 
of shrapnel had died in the distance. The 
air-raid incident was closed. What next? 

“You'll both have coffee with us, won't 
you, Signor di Napoli—or Mr. O’Farrell? Or 
should I say Lieutenant or Captain?” 
Father Beckett was urging. “You were «a 
friend of our son’s, and my wife and I—” 

“Plain Mister O'Farrell it is,” the other 
broke in. “Thanks, it would be a pleasure 
to stay, but it’s best to refuse, I’m sure, for 
my sister’s sake. You see by her dress 
what her work has been, and she’s on leave 
because she’s tired out. She faints easily 
—and what with the air raid—maybe you'll 
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let us pay our respects before you leave to- 
morrow? Then we’ll tell you all you want 
to know. Anyhow, we may be going on for 
some time in your direction. I saw by a 
Paris paper a few days age you were mak- 
ing a tour of the fronts, beginning at the 
Lorraine end.” 

His eyes were on me as he spoke, bright 
with imp-like malice. He looked so like a 
mischievous schoolboy that it was hard to 
take him seriously. Yet everything warned 
me to do so, and his allusion to the Paris 
newspapers explained much. For the sec- 
ond time a reporter had caught Father 
Reckett, and got out of him the statement 
that “My dead son’s fiancee, Miss Mary 
O’Malley, who’s been nursing in a ‘conta- 

gious’ hospital near St. Raphael, will be 

with us: and her brother.” 

So that was how the man had heard 
about me, and for some reason found it 
worth while to follow, waving the sword 
of Damocles! His note burned my pocket. 
And I burned to know what it said. No 
doubt it would explain why he did not cut 
off my head at once, and have it over! 

“IT think,” he was going on, “that the 
sconer I can get this poor little girl” (a tap 
on his sister’s shoulder) “to her room and 
to bed the better it will be.” 

Anyone apparently less likely to faint, 
or less in need of rest, than the “poor little 
girl” indicated, it would be difficult to find, 
I thought: but the kindly Becketts were 
the last creatures to be critical. They sym- 
pathized, and changed their invitation 
from after-dinner coffee to breakfast at 
nine. This was accepted by O’Farrell for 
himself and his sister, and taking the 
cirl’s arm, the ex-singer swept her off in a 
dramatic exit. 

When they had gone, it was Brian who 
asked me if I had known them in the 
south; and because no incentive could 
make me lie to Brian, I promptly answered 
“No.” As I spoke, it occurred to me that 
now, if ever, was the moment when I 
might still succeed in spoking the wheel 
of Mr. and‘\Miss O’Farrell before that 
wheel had time to crush me. I could throw 
doubt upon their good faith. I could hint 
that, if they had really been doing Red 
Cross or other work at St. Raphael, I 
should certainly have heard of them. But 
]1 held my peace—partly through qualms of 
conscience, partly through fear. Unless the 
man had proofs to bring of his bona fides 
where Jim Beckett was concerned, he 
would scarcely have followed us to claim 
equaintance with the parents and con- 
found the alleged fiancee. That he had 
followed us on purpose I was sure. Not 
for a second did I believe that the arrival 
of the taxi-cab in our wake was a coinci- 
dence! 

We drank our coffee, talking of the raid 
and of the O’Farrells, and—as always—of 

Jim, Then Father Beckett noticed that his 
wife w was pale. “She looks as if she needed 
bed a good sight more than that little girl 
did,” he said in the simple, homely way 
I’ve learned to love. 

Presently we had all bidden each other 
good-night, even Brian and I. Then—in 
my own room—I was free to take that 
folded bit of paper from my pocket. To 
my surprise, there were only three lines, 
scribbled in pencil. 

“Come to the salon for a talk when the 
rest of your party have gone to bed. I'll 
be waiting, and won’t keep you long.” 

“Impudent brute!” I said out aloud. But 

moment later I had decided to keep 
the appointment and learn the worst. 
Needs must, when the devil drives!—if 
you're in the power of the devil. I was. 





And, alas! through my fault, so was Brian. 
After going so far, I could not afford to be 
thrown back without a struggle; and I 
went downstairs prepared to fight. 

It was not yet late; only a few minutes 
after 10 o’clock; and though the Becketts 
and Brian were on the road to sleep, the 
hotel was awake, and even lively in its 
wakefulness. The door of the public salon 
stood open, and the electric light had come 
on again. At the table, in the center of 
the room, sat Mr. James O'Farrell, alias 
Giulio di Napoli, conspicuously interested 
in an illustrated paper. He jumped up at 
sight of me, and smiled a brilliant smile 
of welcome, but did not speak. A sudden, 
obstinate determination seized me_ to 
thwart him, if he meant to force the first 
move upon me. I bowed coolly, as one 
acknowledges the existence of an hotel ac- 
quaintance, and passing to the other end 
of the long table, picked up a Je Sais Tout 
[zhuh sai too—“I all know”—a Paris maga- 
zine] of a date two years before the war. 

I did not sit down, but assumed the air 
of hovering for a moment on my way -else- 
where. This maneuver kept the enemy on 
his feet; and as the cheap but stately 
clock on the mantel ticked out second after 
second, I felt nervously inclined to laugh, 
despite the seriousness of my situation. I 
bit my lip hard to frighten away a smile 
that would have spoilt everything. “If it 
goes on like this for an hour,” I said to 
myself, “I won’t open my mouth!” 

Into the midst of this vow broke an ex- 
plosion of laughter that made me start as 
if it announced a new bombardment. I 
looked up involuntarily, and met the dark 
Italian eyes sparkling with fun. “I beg 
your pardon!” the man gurgled. “I was 
wondering which is older, your Je Sais 
Tout or my Illustration? [“L’Illustration” 
is the leading French illustrated weekly.] 
Mine’s the Christmas number of 1909.” 

“Yours has the advantage in age,” I re- 
plied, without a smile. “Mine goes back 
only to 1912.” 

“Ah! I’m glad to score that one point,” 
he said, still laughing. “Dear Miss O’Mal- 
ley, won’t you please sit down? I’m a lazy 
fellow, and I’m so tired of standing! Now, 
don’t begin by being cross with me beeause 
I call you ‘dear.’ If you réalized what I’ve 
done for you, and what I’m ready to do, 
you’d say I’d earned that right, to begin 
with !” 

“I don’t understand you at all, or why 
you should claim any right,” I hedged. But 
I sat down, and he sank so heavily into an 
ancient, plush-covered chair that a spray 
of dust flew up from the cushions. 

“I’m afraid I’m rather too fat!” he apol- 
ogized. “But I always lose flesh motoring, 
so you'll see a change for the better, I 
hope—in a week or two. I expect our 
lines will be cast in the same places for 
some time to come—if you’re as wise as— 
as you are pretty. If not, I’m afraid you 
and Mr. O’Malley won’t be long with our 
party. I say, you are gorgeous when you’re 
in a rage! But why fly into a fury? You 
told me you didn’t understand things. I’m 
doing my best to explain.” 

“Then your best is very bad,” I said. 

“Sorry! Vl begin another way. Listen! 
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Total class numbers 
Multiply by . 
4&<-Class Price . 


PRICE 





$3.15 








CLASS REGULAR PRICE OF SPEC’L 
NO, PATHFINDER AND 


American Boy 4 
American Cookery............ 2. 
American Magazine 

American Poultry Advocate.. 
Army & Navy News.......... 2.50 
Atlanta Constitution (T-W).. 2 
Ave Maria......cesee 

Boys’ Life 

Boy’s Magazine 

Breeders Gazette 

Capper’s 

Car Owner 

Catholic 

Century 
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12 Cincinnati Enquirer (weekly) 1. 
50 Collier's Weekly...s.csceecees 3. 
7 Comfort : 


5 Farm and Tre * 
Ss = & oS are ‘ 
9 Girls’ Companion 

20 Gl 
34 Grit 

30 Hunter-Trader-T'rapper 
35 Illustrated World 

80 Independent............ sosee 
12.La. School Review 3 
25 Little Folks.........+. vecsme - 
15 McCalls ‘ 
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1 
1 
5 
3 
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1. 
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2. 
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5. 
1. 
2, 
1, 
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NO PROFITEERING. 

The Pathfinder stil! sells at the old and popular 
subscription price of $1.00 a year. 

Many publishers will make further increases in their 

subscription prices this winter; consequently all 

prices quoted are subjectto change without notice, 











35 McClure’s 

30 Modern Priscilla . 

2 Mother's Magazine 

35 Motion Picture Magazine.... 
25 Musician 

45 National Geographic......... 
25 Nebraska Teacher........«-. 
25 Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 2. 
17 N. ¥. Thrice-a-Week World. .2. 
16 Ohio Farmer 2 
15 Ohio ‘Teacher 

18 Parker’s School News.. 

20 Pathfinder 

12 People’s Home Journal 1 
10 People’s Popular Monthly 2yPs. 
35 Physical Culture 3 
35 Pictorial Review 

40 Popular Science Monthly..... 
18 Progressive Teacher 
40 Red Book 

8 Reliable Poultry Journal.... 
45 Review of Reviews.... 

20 8. D. Educator 

60 St Nicholas 

95 Scientific American 

70 Scribners 

8 Southern Ruralist 

12 Teacher’s Journal 

20 Texas School Journal 

15 Today’s Housewife 

70 Travel 5 
18 W.Va.School Journal-Educator 
20 Wallace’s Farmer 2 
40 Woman's Home Companion 
20 Woman's Magazine 

10 Woman’s 

60 Worlds Work 

12 Young People’s Weekly..... 
40 Youth's Companion osu 
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The following do not club: we fill orders at the regular 
subscription price, here given. 
Cosmopolitan $2.00 Ladies’ Home Journal $1.75 
Country Gentlemen - 1.00 Literary Digest - - 4.00 
Hearst's Magazine 2.00 Saturday Evening Post 2.00 





If you desire papers not included in this list, send 
us names of same and we will submit best combi- 
nation prices by return mail. We furnish all pub- 
lications at reduced prices. 











Send us your subscription NOW. Address 


Pathfinder Publishing Co., 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
AUARARARAALTRRRLLLULLRRRRRR ERE EEE 


I’m going to be perfectly frank. Why not? 
We’re birds of a feather. And the pot can’t 
call the kettle black. Maybe my similes are 
a bit mixed, but you’ll excuse that, as we’re 
both Irish. Why, my being Irish—and 
Italian—is an explanation of me in itself, 
if you’d take the trouble to study it. But 
look here! I don’t want you to take any 
trouble. I don’t want to give you any 
trouble. Now do you begin to see light?” 
“No!” I threw at him. 


“I don’t believe you, dear girl. You ma- 
lign your own wits. You pay yourself 
worse compliments than Id let anyone else 
do! But I promised not to keep you long. 
And if I break my promise it will be your 
fault—hbecause you’re not reasonable. You’re 
the pot and I’m the kettle, because we’re 
both tarred with the same brush. By the 
way, are pots and kettles blacked with tar? 
They look it. But that’s a detail. My 
sister and I are just as dead broke and 
down and out as you and your brother are. 
1 mean, as you were, and as you may be 
again, if you make mistakes.” 

“['d rather not bring my brother into 
this discussion,” I said. -“He’s too far 
above it—and us. You can do as you 
choose about your sister.” 

“I can make her do as I choose,” he 
amended. “That’s where my scheme came 
in, and where it still holds good. When I 
read the news of Pa and Ma Beckett arriy- 
ing in Paris, it jumped into my head like 
a—like a 2 

“Toad,” I supplied the simile. 

“I was leaving it to you,” said he. “I 
thought you ought to know, for by a won- 
derful coincidence which should draw us 
together, the same great idea must have oc- 
curred to you—in the same way, and on 
the same day. I bet you the first five hun- 
dred francs I get out of old Beckett that it 
was so!” 

“Mr. O’Farrell, you’re a beast!” I cried. 

“And you’re a beauty. So there we are, 
cast for opposite parts in the same play. 
Queer how it works out! Looks like the 
hand of Providence. Don’t say what you 
want to say, or I shall be afraid you’ve 
been badly brought up. North of Ireland, 
I understand. We’re South. Dierdre’s a 
Sinn Feiner. You needn’t expect mercy 








Rheumatism 


A Home Cure Given By One 


Who Had It 


In the spring of 1893 I was attacked by 
Muscular and Inflammatory Rheuma- 
tism. I suffered as only those Who have 
it know, for over three years. I tried 
remedy after remedy, and doctor after 
doctor, but such relief as I received was 
only temporary. Finally, I found a 
remedy that cured me completely, and 
it has never returned. I have given it 
to a number who were terribly afflicted 
and even bedridden with Rheumatism, 
and it effected a cure in every case. 

I want every sufferer from any form 
of rheumatic trouble to try this marvel- 
ous healing power. Don’t send a cent; 
simply mail your name and address and 
1 will send it free to try. After you 
have used it and it has proven itself to 
be that long-looked-for means of curing 
your rheumatism, you may send the 
price of it, one dollar, but understand, 
I do not want your money unless you 
are perfectly satisfied to send it. Isn’t 
that fair? Why suffer any longer when 
positive relief is thus offered you free? 
Don’t delay. Write today. 

Mark H. Jackson, No. 54E, Gurney 
-Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y. 














from her, unless I keep her down with 
strong hand—the Hidden Hand. She hat 
you Northerners about 10 times wor 
than she hates the Huns. Now you look : 
if you thought her name wasn’t Dierdre! | 
is, because she took it. She takes a lot « 
things, when I’ve showed her how.  F\ 
instance, photographs. She has sever 
snapshots of Jim Beckett and me togeth« 
I have some of him and her. They’re pr: 
ty strong cards (I don’t mean a pun!) 
we decide to use them. Don’t you agree 

“I neither agree nor disagree,” I sai 
“for I understand you no better now tha 
when you began.” 


“You’re like Mr. Justice What’s-his-nam 
who’s so innocent he never heard of t! 
race-course. Well, I must adapt myse 
to your child-like intelligence! Tl go bac 
a bit to an earlier chapter in my care« 
the way novels and movies do, after they’ 
given the public a good, bright openin 
It was true, what I said about my voic 
I’ve lost everything but my middle regi 
ter. I had a fortune in my throat. At pre 
ent I’ve got nothing but a warble fit for 
small drawing-room—and that, only b 
careful management. I knew months a: 
I could never sing again in opera. I wa 
coining money in New York, and would b 
now—if. they hadn’t dug me out as 
slacker—an embusque—whatever you lik 
to call it. I was a conscientious objector 
that is, my conviction was it would be sin 
ful to risk a bullet in a chest full of music 
like mine—a treasure-chest. But the fool 
didn’t see it in that light. They mad 
America too hot to hold either Giulio d 
Napoli or Julian O’Farrell. I’m .no coward 
—I swear to you I’m not, my dear gir]! 
You’ve only to look me square in the fac 
to see I’m not. I’m full of fire. But eve: 
since I was a boy I’ve lived for my voict 
and you can’t die for your voice, like you 
can for your country. It goes—pop!—with 
you. I managed to convince the doctors 
that my heart was too jumpy for th 
trenches. I see digitalis in your eye, Mis 
Trained Nurse! It wasn’t. , It was stro 
phantis. But they would set me to drivin 
a motor ambulance—cold-hearted brutes! 
I got too near the front line one day—o: 
rather the front line got too near me, anc 
a shell hit my ambulance. The next thin 
I knew I was in hospital, and the first thins 
I thought of was my voice. A frog woul 
have disowned it. I hoped for a while i! 
might come right; but they sent me to St 
Raphael fér a sun cure, and—it didn’t 
work. That was last spring. I’m as wel! 
as I ever was, except in my throat, and 
there the specialists say I need never ex 
pect to be better. I’d change with your 
brother, Miss-O’Malley. My God, I would 
If I could lose my-eyes and have my voici 
again—my voice!” 

His flippancy broke down on those words, 
with one sincere and tragic note that 
touched me through my contempt. Watch 
ing, he saw this, and catching at self-con 
trol, he caught also at the straw of sym 
pathy within his reach. 


(The continuation of this story will be 
found in next week’s issue of the Path- 
finder. If you are not already a subscriber, 
you can Secure the paper for 13 weeks for 
25 cents, 26 weeks for 50 cents, or a whole 
year for $1.) 


TEACHERS WANTED. 
$100 TO $150 MONTH. 

U. S. Government wants 10,000 clerks etc., 
$1100 to $1800 year; short hours and long 
vacations, with pay. Write immediately to 
Franklin Institute, Dept. A88, Rochester, 
N. Y., for free .list positions open and 
sample examination questions.—Advt, 
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Mrs. Johnsing—Dey says dat dat young 
niggah Mose Tolliver done got a turrible 
position wiv de army. 

Mrs. Peacham—-Is dat so; what sort ob 
er position is it? 

Mrs. Johnsing—Why, dey says he’s done 
attached to a flyin’ corpse. 

“You have the privilege of naming all 
these animals,” said Eve, admiringly. 

“That isn’t so much,” replied Adam. 
“The influential chap is the one who will 
eventually put the price tags on those that 
are sold for meat.”—Washington Star. 





9” 


“Do guns have legs?” a small boy asked 
of-his father. 

“No, my son,” was thé reply. 

“Then why do guns have breeches?” 
asked the irrepressible one. 





A visitor to a small country town lost 
his dog, an animal which he prized very 
much. . 

Rushing to the office of the local news- 
paper, he handed in an advertisement of- 
fering five dollars reward for the return 
of the dog. 

Half an hour later he thought he would 
add to his advertisement the words: “No 
questions asked.” So he hurried off to the 
office again. 

When he got there the place was empty 
save for a small boy, who looked very 
sulky. 

“Where’s the staff?’ asked the tourist, 
glancing round the deserted room. 

“Out looking for your dog!” was the ag- 
grieved retort——Our Dumb Animals. 


“Is de left hind foot of a rabbit a sign 
of luck?” 

“°Tis,” remarked Mr. Erastus Pinkley, 
“if you owns de rest of de rabbit.”—-Wash- 
ington Star. 





“Well,” said Snaggs, “I think many dogs 
have more sense than their masters.” 

“Yes,” chimed in Craggs. “I have a dog 
like that myself.” (And yet he couldn’t 
make out why they laughed.)—Tit-Bits. 


“You look tired.” 

“No wonder. I’ve just been gassed for 
45 minutes.” 

“You don’t say so! Who did it?” 

“A politician.”"—Birmingham Age-Herald. 


“Aren’t you a trifle self-centered?” 

“Can’t help it. It’s hard for a man to 
keep his mind off himself after he has tried 
to do his duty by an income tax report and 
a few questionnaires.”—Washington Star. 








“T notice that a woman prominent in war 
activities got hurt in a motor car accident.” 

“Was she badly injured?” 

“Evidently not. The car turned turtle. 
When it was raised she was found under- 











Vitality for All 


The Dr. Lorenz Blectro Body 

W Battery is the greatest inven- 
’ tion for debility the world has 
ever known. No drugs, no 
Medicine, no dieting, no un- 
usual demands of any sort. 
It sends a stream of vital 
life into your nerves, organs 
and blood during the time you 
are asleep. For treatment of 
rheumatism, weak back, nerv- 
ousness, stomach, liver and 
kidney disorders it is incom- 
Parable. Write today for Free 
illustrated factory price lst. 


P. D.C. Lorenz Electric Works 
2240 Lincoln Ave.. Chicago, lll. 









































neath it, still knitting away for dear life, 
but much flustered because she had drop- 
ped a stitch.”—Birmingham Age-Herald. 





FOR 
Grippe 
Cold 
in the 
Head 
Headaches 
Neuralgias 
Spanish Influenza 
Women’s Aches and Ills 
Rheumatic and Sciatic Pains 
Ask Your Druggist for A-K Tablets 
Sold in Convenient Pocket Packages 


Small Size 


1 O C SS 25c 


See Monogram AK on the Genuine 


The Antikamaia Remedy Company 
St. Louis, Meo. 


“Bragley says his new house is heated 
with hot air.” 

“Then it is well heated. I’ve heard Brag- 
ley talk.”—Baltimore American. 








" SCHOOL-ROOM HUMOR. 
Teacher—What! Forgotten your pencil 
again? What would you think of a soldier 
who went to war without a gun? 
Tommy—lI’d think he was an officer, sir. 
—Passing Show. 





The schoolmaster was giving the boys a 
lecture on thrift and pointed out how 
squirrels stored up nuts for the winter. 
Then he asked for another illustration of 
thrift in animals, and one boy cried out: 

“A dog!” 

“A dog! In what way does a dog prac- 
tice economy ?” 

“Please, sir, when he runs after his tail 
he makes both ends meet.”—Minneapolis 
Tribune. 




















“Who discovered America?” 

“Ohio,” replied the little girl. 

“No. Columbus discovered America.” 

“Yes’m. Columbus was his first name.” 
—Washington Star. 


A CHRISTMAS THOUGHT. Free Book on 
But Christmas is not only the mile-mark . a 4 
Drink Habit. 


of another year, moving us to thoughts of 

self-examination—it is a season, from all 

its associations, whether domestic or re- . : 5 . 

ligious, suggesting thoughts of joy. A man nine nabee tes 36 yoarasteamhun aeeea 

dissatisfied with his endeavors is a man ting him in the human scrap-heap, like 

tempted to sadness. And in the midst of | thousands of others are ruined. Now he is 

winter, when his life runs lowest and he | completely free from the habit and tells 

is reminded of the empty chairs of his be- | about a quick and lasting remedy in a 

loved, it is well that he should be con- | pook that he has published. 

demned to this fashion of the’ smiling face. This book contains information of vital 
interest to drinkers, their wives and others 

who have tried in vain to conquer the habit 


—Robert Louis Stevenson. 
by persuasion, pledges or medicines. It is 
»9t a temperance lecture, but an easy-read- 
¥ narrative, well illustrated. The author, 
Edward J. Woods, DB-272, Station F, New 
York City, will send it free, in plain wrap- 
per, postpaid. The method is easy, safe, 
genuine, endorsed by physicians.—Advt. 








Unconsciously Ludicrous. 
The cases are quite numerous, 
As well as quite mysterious, 
When men appeared most humorous 
When trying to be serious. 
—Washington Star. | 








Normal instructor — Primary Plans 


fu Sa The Best National Publication for Teachers 
SORMAL INSIBUCTOR. * 
















NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS is everywhere 
recognized as the formost educational magazine in the world, 
by far excelling all other educational journals in size, circulation, 
character of contents and helpfulness to teachers. It is published 
monthly during the school year from September to June inclusive, 
and each number is filled with the choicest and best educational 
material obtainable. 


The contents are adapted to the daily needs of teachers of all 
gtades and of rural schools, and comprise Methods, Aids and Sug- 
gestions in English, Literature, Dramatization, Composition, Arith- 
metic, Geography, History, Spelling, Picture Study, Agriculture, 
Drawing, Penmapshin. Hyciene. Busy Work and many other topics. 


The contributors to Normal Instructor-Primary Plans are se- 
lected from the ‘most successful educators and teachers in their 
respective branches and their articles present the latest and most 
approved methods im use in the schoolrovm. 


Particular attention Is given to illustrations. which include 
full page drawings for Busy Work, Construction Work, Cut Outs, 
Language Lessons, Designs for Calendars, Borders, Blackboard 
Drawings, etc. Page and double page Poster Patterns are a dis- 
tinetive feature, with full size figures for reproduction and cut 
out. Large size pictures for Picture Study are given with small 
pictures for pupils’ use. Each number contains several pages of 
. Entertainment Material, consisting of Plays, Exercises, Pieces to 
iat : en sae Speak, Musie and Programs for Special Days. Ra! ye Ex 
ehange and Help-One-Another Club is a most valuable department. 
Subscription Price hange an 
ew Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 1s enthusiastically endorsed 
by Superintendents, Principals and leading educators everywhere. It is thoroughly practical ia every 
respect and an indispensable aid to teachers who are desirous of enbancing their success. 

. H .. We feel particularly fortunate in being able to give 
Special Combination Offer our Pay an opportunity to secure Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans in combination with the Pathfinder, at a bargain price. No other educational journal 
compares with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans in quantity, variety and helpfulness of matter sup- 
plied. That fully one-third of the teachers in America are subscribers to it- speaks volumes for its 
popularity. We furnish the Pathfinder one year for $1.00; Normal Instructor-Primary Plans one year 
for $1.50; or in combination: 


Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year. $1.50] BOTH b 
The Pathfi «eee year, $L00} : 2.25 


Address: THE PATHFINDER PUBLISHING CO., - - WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Ruptured ? 


Throw Away Your Truss! 





For Many Years We Have Been Telling You That No Truss Will Ever Help You—-We Have 
Told You the Harm That Trusses Are Doing. We Have Told You That the 
Only Comfortable and Scientific Device for Holding Rupture 
is the Brooks Rupture Appliance—and That It Is 


Sent 


If you have tried most everything else, 
come to us. Where others fail is where 
we have our greatest success, Send attached 
coupon today and we will send you free our 
illustrated book on Rupture and its cure, 
showing our Appliance and giving you 
prices and names of many people who have 
tried it and were cured. It is instant relief 
when all others fail, Remember, we use 
no salves, no harness, no lies. 

We send on trial to prove what we say is 
true. You are the judge and once having 
seen our illustrated book and read it you 
will be as enthusiastic as our hundreds of 
patients whose letters you can also read, 
Fill out free coupon below and mail to- 
day. It's well worth your time whether 
you try our Appliance or not. 


Pennsylvania Man Thankful 


Mr. C. E. Brooks, Marshall, Mich. 


Dear Sir:—Perhaps it will interest you 
to Know that I have been- ruptured six 
years and have always had trouble with ‘it 
till I got your Appliance. It is very easy 
to wear, fits neat and snug, and is not in 
the.way at any time, day or night. In fact, 
at times I did not know I had it on; it just 
adapted itself to the shape of the body and 
seemed to be a part of the body, as it 
clung to the spot, no matter what position 
I was in 


It would he a veritable God-send to the 
unfortunate who suffer from rupttre if all 
could procure the Brooks Rupture Appli- 
ance and wear it They would certainly 
never regret it ¢ 

My rupture is now all healed up and 
nothing ever did it but your Appliance 
Whenever the opportunity presents itself I 
will say a good word for your Appliance, 
and also the honorable way in which you 
deal with ruptured peopie. It is a pleasure 
to recommend a good thing among your 
friends or strangers. I am, 

Yours very sincerely, 
JAMES A. BRITTON 
80 Spring St., Bethlehem, Pa 


Cured in Six Months After 
18 Years 


Hinton, Ky 
C. E, Brooks, Marshall, Mich. 
Dear Sir: 

I never wore the appliance a minute over 
six months and was cured sound and well— 
and I want to say no man ever did any harder 
work than I did while I was using it—I haul- 
ed 40 perch of rock, too big for any man to 
lift. 

I was ruptured 18 years and words cannot 
_ how thankful lam. Use my name if you 
‘like: 

Yours sincerely, 
RUFUS FIELDS, R. R. No. 1. 


Others Failed but the 
Appliance Cured 


C. E. Brooks, Marshall, Mich. 

Dear Sir:—Your Appliance did all you 
claim for the little boy and more, for it 
cured him sound and well. We let him wear 
it for about a year in all, although it cured 
him 3 months after he haf begun to wear 
it. We had tried several other remedies and 








The aboveis C. E. Brooks, Inventer of the Appli- 


ance. Mr. Brooks Cured Himself of 


ance from his Personal Experience. 
Ruptured, write today to the Brooks 
Appliance Co., Marshall, Mich. 


got no relief, and I shall certainly recommend 
it to friends, for we surely owe it to you. 


Yours wmens= 
w PATTERSON. 
No. 717 8. Main St., Akron, 0. 


“Results Are Marvelous” 


C. E. Brooks, Marshall, Mich. 
Dear Sir; I tried all kinds of trusses without any 
relief until I bought your Appliance. 

The results are marvelous, and I praise God that 
you may live_long and prosper, and may help suf- 
fering humanity as you did me. 

You can use this letter as you think best and I 
will answer any inquiry that is made with a 
stamped envelope enclosed. 

_My age is 65 years. Yours very truly, 

Vv. C. JUMP, 180 Linden Ave., Middletown, N. Y. 


Child Cured in Four Months 


21 Jansen St., Dubuque, Iowa. 
Brooks Rupture Appliance Co. 


Gentlemen:—The baby's rupture is altogether 
cured thanks to your Appliance, and we are 80 
thankful to you. If we could only have known of 
it sooner our little boy would not have had to 
suffer near as much as he did. He wore your brace 
a little over four months and has not worn it now 
for six weeks. 

Yours very truly, 


ANDREW ENBERGER. 








On Trial to Prove It 


Ten Reasons Why 


You Should Send for Brooks 
Rupture Appliance 


1. It is absolutely the only Appliance 
of the kind on the market today, and in 
it are embodied the principles that invent- 
ors have sought after for years. 


2. The Appliance for retaining the 
rupture cannot be thrown out of position. 


3. Being an air cushion of soft rubber 
it clings closely to the body, yet never 
blisters or causes irritation. 


4. Unlike the ordinary so-called pads, 
used in other trusses, it is not cumber- 
some or ungainly. 





5. It is small, soft and pliable, and posi- 
tively cannot be detected through the 
clothing. 


6. The soft, pliable bands. holding the 
Appliance do not give one the unpleasant 
sensation of wearing a harness. 

7. There is nothing about it to get foul, 
and when it becomes soiled it can be 
washed without injuring it in the least. 


8. There are no metal springs in the 
Appliance to torture one by cutting and 
bruising the flesh. 


_9. All of the material of which the Ap- 
plianees are made is of the very best that 
money can buy, making it a durable and 
safe Appliance to wear. 


10. Our reputation for honesty and fair 
dealing is so thoroughly established by an 
experience of over thirty years of-dealing 
with the public, and our prices afe so rea- 
sonable, our terms so fair, that there cer- 
tainly should be no hesitancy in sending 
free coupon today. 


Remember 


We send our Appliance on trial to prove 
what we say is true. You are to be the judge. 
Fill out free coupon below and mail today. 


ns 








Free 
Information 
Coupon 


Brooks Appliance Co., 
309G State St., Marshall, Mich. 
Please send me by mail in plain wrap- 
per your illustrated book and full in- 
formation about your Appliance for the 
cure of rupture. 















































